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BERW, AND THE HOLLANDS. 


It is upon record that Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, Prince of 
North Wales, used to hold his court at Aberffraw, 
in Anglesey, between the years 1190 and 1246. Be- 
sides being the ruler, he was the actual owner, according 
to the ideas of that time, of most of the land which he 
governed, subject to such grants as he or his predeces- 
sors had made of parts of it. Powerful nobles there 
were who, under such grants, held estates large enough 
to qualify them to rival their liege lord, but in few cases 
was their influence so used; faithful adherence was 
commoner than rebellious opposition, and these grants 
of territory tended more to strengthen than to weaken 
the hands of the prince. 

One important landowner was Llywarch ap Bran, 
Lord of Menai, a descendant of Rhodri Mawr, and the 
ancestor of many families in Anglesey. He lived on the 
brow above Plas céch and Porthamel, where still some 
ancient thorn-trees mark the spot, though nothing re- 
mains of buildings. Llywarch had a son Jerwerth. Mr. 
Henry Rowlands states “‘ Jerwerth, who is always con- 
sidered as the eldest son of Llywarch, of the Menai, 
doubtless lived at Porthamel-ychaf; this Jerwerth was 
succeeded by his son Meredydd, and he also by 
Goronwy, who in his turn was followed by Meredydd 
the Black.” 
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The first of these Meredydds stood high in the favour 
of Prince Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, who rewarded his good 
services by considerable grants of land in addition to the 
estate which he had inherited, and further testified his 
friendship by giving the land with very few and slight 
feudal reservations. Many of the townships in the 
hundreds of Menai and Malltraeth have their ‘“ Wele 
Meredydd ap Jorwerth,” part of the demesne of this 
Meredydd, and named after him who first held it inde- 
pendently. About the end of the thirteenth century 
most of these places were in the possession of the second 
Meredydd surnamed “The Black.” Mr. Rowlands has 
shown' that he owned the lands now known as Plas 
Newydd, Bodowyr, Porthamel, Plasgwyn, and Berw— 
the latter possibly so-called from the cresses which abound 
there, as the neighbouring district took its name of 
Ysceifiog from the elder trees. 





Meredydd the Black had two sons, by different wives. i 


Cynwrig, the elder, succeeded to the mansion and all 
the manor of Porthamel, while Bodowyr was given to 
his half-brother Evan, surnamed “the Irishman,” his 
mother having been an Irishwoman. Evan Wyddel 
also had “‘Wele Jerwerth ap Llowarch” in Porthamel, 
and “ Wele Meredydd ap Jerwerth” in Ysceifiog. 
Llewelyn ap Evan Wyddel succeeded his father, and in 
- due course his possessions came to be divided, by the 
law of gavelkind, between his two sons; Rhys took 
Bodowyr, while Howel, the younger, was sent to found, 
at Berw, a new branch of the ancient line of Llywarch 
ap Bran. 

Berw, described in 1360 as in the “hamlet of Trer- 
beirdd,” seems to have been regarded as part of Port- 
hamel Manor, because in 1422 (8th Henry V), this 
Howel, described himself as “ of Porthamel” in a deed 
whereby he granted to David ap Kenrick ap Meredydd, 
probably his cousin, a place called “ Tyddyn Margad 
Verch Evan ap Hwfa,” in the township of Bodlew ; but 
the actual limits of the manors, and even of the larger 


1 Antiquitates Parochiales. See Arch. Camb., vol. iv, p. 285. 
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divisions of hundreds at that early period, are not now 
accurately known. The manor of Porthamel was 
doubtless an extensive one, and one would have expected 
the parish of Llanidan, in which it is, to have been co- 
extensive with it; Berw, though a long way from the 
parish church; is in Llanidan parish; but there is nothing 
in the extent of Edward III, by which it can be actually 
identified as any one of the “ Weles” there enumerated 
as part of Porthamel. 

No date or inscription is discoverable on the oldest 
portion of the walls now standing at Berw. The 
masonry is of antique character, massive, and meant to 
last, as if indeed there had been in those days giants to 
build it. The material is chiefly coarse grit-stone, cut into 
huge well-squared blocks, which are built up, especially 
at the angles, with most commendable regularity, the in- 
terstices, where any occur, being filled with shale. In 
form this old building is a square tower, about fifteen 
feet each way, having three storeys of low rooms. The 
doorway faced the south. Eight enormous stones de- 
fend the door-frame ; a great threshold, a huge lintel, 
and three large blocks on either side, yet the opening is 
only two feet and a-half wide. On the ground floor, to 
the west, are two small square windows; to the east, 
one, which seems to have been tampered with and en- 
larged. Above there is to the south a small window 
and two more to the east; while the top storey of all 
has only three very small square openings framed with 
heavy stones, and one window with two lights, a little 
larger. All these openings suggest a period when to 
admit much light was to admit much wind and rain also, 
when glass was unknown, when men lived out of doors, 
and women in the dark. 

Howel was succeeded at Berw by his son Ithel, and 
may be regarded as the founder of the house, which ap- 
pears to have been completed in Ithel’s time. Ithel 
had a son Owain, and a daughter Elinor; to the former 
descended much of his estate, but Elinor had the great 
house, which by and by departed out of the possession 
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of the descendants of Llowarch ap Bran, by her mar- 
riage with a certain Englishman “descended from the 
Dukes of Valence,” and named John Holland. 

In a grant, or confirmation of arms—(“azure a lyon 
rampant gardant between five flowers de lice argent” )— 
to this family, bearing date 1635; it is stated that this 
John Holland was “ household servant to King Henry 
the Sixth,” in which capacity he would very probably 
have met Owen Tudor, and may, perhaps, have formed 
through him his connection with Anglesey. He had 
arrived at sufficient influence there to be sheriff of the 
county in the last year of King Henry the Sixth, 1461, 
the year in which Owen Tudor died; but it is not — 
known when his marriage with Elinor took place. 
There is a local tradition that an heiress of Berw “built 
a church and a tower, and made a road before she got a 
husband.” This can only apply to Elinor Verch Ithel 
ap Howel. There is an old ruined building close to 
Berw, in which church service was held even in late 
years. There is on the brow above Tyddyn Hick a very 
curious old tower with a vertical opening all down one 
side of it, which does not look like a mill tower. And, 
indeed, Elinor may well have been the builder of the 
square old house at Berw above described. There are 
plenty of bad roads about the neighbourhood, and there 
is a long space of time between 1422, when Howel was 
“of Porthamel,” and 1461, when John Holland was 
sheriff. Even in 1503, in a description of “ Hamlett de 
Berw ychaf,” given in a Crown Rental, Holland’s name 
does not appear. It runs thus :— 


“‘ Hamlett de Berw ywchaf. 


“terr y pentir, xvijd. 
terr Griff ap Jevan ap Madoc, iiijd. 
terr Res ap Howell yno, xiijd. 
terr Meibion Owain ap Ithell, xiiijd. 
terr y tymawr als tir Elinor, iiijd. 
terr hicke, xd. 
some, vs. iijd.” 


1 Arch. Camb., III Series, vol. xiii, p. 165. 
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There is no mention of Berw isaf in the roll, although 
the name was in use in 1500. 

The circumstance that in 1523 a son of this marriage 
was made sheriff of Anglesey, gives foundation for a 
guess that Elinor found a husband about 1470-80. 

The pedigree and history of John Holland’s ancestors 
has already appeared in the Arch. Camb. (third series, 
vols, xii, p. 183, and xiii, p. 164.) 

We have no account at all of the married life of the 
heiress of Berw, and may, therefore, presume that her 
husband and her brother managed to agree; for, had 
they quarrelled, it is likely that records of the quarrel 
would have come down to us. A few years ago the 
writer of this paper discovered in an ancient chest a 
number of most beautifully preserved deeds relating to 
Berw, from which a large portion of his information is, 
by the permission of the then and present owners, 
derived. 

The extract given from the Crown Rental shows that 
in 1503 Owain ab Ithel was dead, and his sons held his 
lands. They were Hugh Owen, and Sir John Owen, 
the latter in holy orders. All these lands subsequently 
came to Elinor’s son, but not without much legal busi- 
ness. Of his mother’s lands this son, Owen Holland, 
granted a seven years lease in 1515, the lessee taking 
not only the farm but the stock upon it, to be restored 
or paid for as valued in the lease. 


‘“* xx oxen, price of every oxe, xs. Item xxxv keyne wt xxxv 
calff beside them, price of every cowe and calf vjs. viijd. Item, 
x other heffers and sterys of iiij yere age, price of a peece vs. 
Item, x smal beestes of one yere age, price of a peece, ijs. vjd. 
Item, twelve score shepe and the woll upon theyre Bakks, 
x/, lambys wt them, price of a peece of the shepe, xd., and 
lammys, iiijd.” 

The rent for the whole taking was ten pounds per 
annum. Of his uncle’s estate Owen Holland took a 
grant from Sir John Owen on 8th November, 1521, 
“ John Owen, son and heir of Owen ap Ithell, gentilman, 
releases to Owen Holland, gentilman, for ever, all his 
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estate, title, claim, interest; and demand in all those 
messuages, houses, and lands in Berrowe yssa, Berrowe 
ywcha, Tree Byrthe, tree Varthyn, Bodlewe, tree Yvan, 
Rascolyn, or elsewhere in Anglesey, which the said 
Owen then occupied,” under a lease previously granted 
to him by Sir John.’ On the 20th February, 1522, a 
similar release was made by Sir John to Owen of “all 
the lands in Berrowe yssa, etc.,” which descended to 
him on the death of his father, Owen ab Ithel, or of 
his brother, Hugh Owen. Under date 31 June, 1523, 
Oweu Holland executed a settlement of the entire pro- 
perty, in which he described himself as Sheriff of 
Anglesey. This office Garter King of Arms has certified 
that he held for life, by letters patent under the seal of 
Kings Henry VII and Henry VIII. This appointment 
appears to have devolved upon Owen Holland in suc- 
cession to Rys ap Llewelyn ap Hwlcyn of Bodychen, 
who earned it by his services on Bosworth field. 

Owen Holland acquired a good deal of property by 
purchase, one of his title-deeds being signed by no less 
a person than the bard, Sir Dafydd Trevor, parson of 
Llanallgo, It bears date in 1524, The lease already 
quoted, and other similar documents, lead us to suppose 
that Mr. Holland did not reside at Berw. Perhaps his 
cousin, Sir John Owen, made the place disagreeable to 
him, in his rivalry of, or dislike to, the English blood 
which flowed in the Sheriff’s veins. In 1528 Holland 
granted a lease of a mill at Berw for so long a term as 
forty years, with a condition that he might redeem the 
lease by paying compensation, at any time, “ If he hap- 
pen to come and live continually at his place at Berw.” 
Very possibly the duties of his office made it convenient 
to live among the thoroughly English community in 
Beaumaris. His wife was English, Awdrey or Ethel- 
rede, widow of Richard Hampdune, of Kimble, Esquire. 
She is a silent witness of the futility of her husband’s 
_ proviso about the mill at Berw. One year only after 
lease was granted “ Ethelrede, widow and executor of 
Owen Holland,” appointed an agent to collect her rents 
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at Berw. She never resided there, it would seem, and 
it was not until 1547 that the mill lease was surrendered. 
In that year Owen Holland’s son, Edward Holland, took 
a surrender of it. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that he was born before 1526, and may have been four 
or five years of age at the time of his father’s death. 
Ethelrede soon found another husband, one Griffith 
Richard; and forthwith Sir John Owen renewed his 
claim upon Berw, desiring apparently to repudiate all 
the deeds he had signed in the lifetime of Owen Holland. 
The matter at last took so serious a form that it was 
formally referred to Sir John Pakyngton, Justice of 
North Wales, to say who should own the estate. His 
award, dated in 1536, commences by reciting 


‘“* Whereas certaine suits, debats, and stryffe have of long time 
ben had and dependynge between John Owen Clerke, son and 
heir of Owen ap Ethell, late of Berrow, on the one party, and 
Griffith Richard and Ethelrede, his wife, late wife of Owen 
Holland, Esquyer, decessed, and Edward Holond, son and 
heir of the said Owen Holond, on the other partie—upon the 
right title interest and possession of certen messuage landes and 
other hereditaments in Berrow yssa, Berrow yucha, trebyerth, 
trewarthen, Bodlew, tre Ifan, Rascollyn, Porthamell, Gwydryn, 
and Llangewenny—which late were of the inheritance of the 
said Owen ap Ithell—for the pacifying whereof the said parties 
have submitted themselves to the award—of me the said John 
Pakyngton.” 


And continues, “I awarde, that the said parties from 
henceforth shall be lovers and friends,” and then (after 
reciting many deeds and transactions, and the will of 
Owen Holland, leaving all the lands to his wife for life), 


“T awarde that the said Gruff, and Ethelrede, his wife, shall 
quietly and peaceably have possess and enjoy the said mes- 
suage, landes, etc., duringe the life of the said Ethelrede, and 
after her decease the said Edward shall have the premises to 
him and his heires and assigns for ever, according to the last 
will and testament of the said Owen Holland.” 


He also awarded that Gruffudd Richard should pay 
to John Owen fifty marks, in addition to eighty pounds, 
which Owen Holland had paid to him in his lifetime. 
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Sir John Owen forthwith ratified this award by a deed 
executed in London, “ in the strete called flete strete,” 
and the dispute was finally set at rest. 

Edward Holland married Elin Griffith, daughter of 
Rowland Griffith, of Plasnewydd. Whether he married 
young or old, his married life was but short, for in 1561 
we find his widow married again to William Hampton 
of Henllys. She had two children, and her second 
husband, a widower, had a family of his own. That 
communications had been kept up between the Hollands 
and the relations of Mrs. Owen: Holland, who had court 
influence, would appear from the following curious 
letter, written in 1561, which also bears upon the social 
history of that period in Anglesey :— 


** Right Worshipful, o‘ duetyes, with most hertye comenda- 
cons humbly premised, trustynge that y™ mastershippe is in 
good healthe wherein yo may long continue to the pleasure of 
God, as yo" little nephew Owen Holland and his sister your 
nece with all others yo" well willers and faithful friends in these 
quarters were at the making hereof. These may be and signifye 
unto yo' mastershippe that when yo" mother (whose soule God 
pardon) during her lyef tyme held certeyn lands in this 
countrey in her joynture by her husband Owen Holland 
y' father in lawe, she by her l’res willed Thomas Lloyd her 
servaunt and baylyff w‘ thassent of yo" sayd nephews mother 
and graundfather Roland gruf deceased to sett and lett those 
her lands here att ther pleasure during her tyme to the best 
advantage and comodytie of y* said nephew in tyme to com and 
to remove suche tenants as he thought good (amongst the which 
one Rythergh ap dd Esquyer held a porcon of the sayd lands 
att fyve shillings rent by the yere allthough hitt was worth 
foure or five nobles rent yerely whom the sayd Thomas Lloyd 
thought to remove for certeyn unkynde demeanors practysed 
here towards the said hollands lands) yett of a wholle consent 
and att the request of the said Rythergh ap dd who was neare 
akynne to lyttle holland and promysed to behave hym sellff 
kyndely aneynst the said holland touchynge other lands, he 
was promised to have the sayd lands which is comonly called 
ynys ferw with the apptces sett and lyinge in the Townshippe 
of berw and countye of Anglesey during his natural lyef the 
which he had accordingly (and now hitt hath pleased God to 
call for the said Rythergh ap davydd to his mercye) after whose 
death the sayd ‘Thomas Lloyd in the right and behalf of yor said 
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lyttle nephew repayred to the sayde landes and withstode one 
Eve verch Meredithe late wyf and executrice unto the sayd 
Rythergh ap Davydd to occupy and enioye the sayd landes 
and drove away her catell from thens, at which doynge one 
Richard ap Rytherche sonne and heyre unto the sayd Rythergh 
beinge a Justice of the Peace in this sayd countye came to the 
same land and highely threatened the sayd Thomas Lloyd 
saying that for ether Hampden or hawtrys he would putt the 
said Thomas by the heeles in yrons yf hee wold intermeddle 
with the sayd lands agaynst hym, and his sayd mother in lawe, 
with many other opprobryowes wordes, wherefore we thought 
good to signiffie yo" mastershippe hereof that you might send 
lres out of the chauncery against the sayd Richard ap Rethergh 
and Eve verch Meredith and then they will shewe what they 
have whereby to clayme the said landes (yf they have any- 
thinge) for here wee may not stryve with them, because that 
there is never a Justice of the Peace in this countye butt is 
akynne unto them att the second degree at the furthest and 
many which be nearer, ether by kynredde or allyaunce, and for 
the most part redy (yf nede be) to swear what the other will 
say, the more is the pyttye, and this Richard is one of them 
hymsellfe as I sayd beffor, and at the tyme of ther apperence 
Thomas Lloyd himself shall give his attendance upon your 
mastershippe to give you full notice and instruccons herein as 
shall be necessary, and the charges herein susteyned shalbe 
payd when Thomas Lloyd cometh to you' mastershippe, and 
this bold to trouble your mastershippe wee comytt you to the 
kayres of all mightie God who kepe you. ffrom berowe the 
xxviij" day of Aprell 1561. 


“Yor to comand to the uttmost of ther powers 
**Wyllam hamton ffather in lawe to lyttle holland 
‘Maurice gruffith of vachwen uncle to lyttle holland 

and in his fathers will. 
** Thomas lloyd. 

“To the Right Worshipfull Mr. Richard hampdune Esquyer 
clerke of the quenes maiestyes most honable kitching, 
delyur this.” 

These Prytherchs of Myfyrian were near neighbours 
of the Hollands, and, as the letter says, “near akynne.” 
The mother of Rhydderch ap Dafydd was Mallt, sister to 
Elinor, the wife of John Holland. Richard ap Rhyd- 
derch, mentioned in the letter, was afterwards first repre- 
sentative in parliament of the borough of Beaumaris. 
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He married, strange to say, the mother of his father’s 
second wife, that Eva of Bodowir, who is named by Mr. 
Hampton in his letter. 

One can easily imagine that gentleman with his wife 
and his co-signitaries sitting in close confabulation about 
the framing of this epistle, but it is not quite so easy to 
assign the probable scene of their literary labours. 
Probably the first mansion of the Hollands had become — 
too small and too old fashioned for them. Adjoining it 
there still remain the ruins of a more pretentious struc- 
ture having mullioned windows and wide handsome 
doorways. Probably it was in some part of this edifice 
that the conclave sat. It has long been in ruins, and 
last suffered from fire. Together with the old square 
tower it forms the south-west side of a little enclosed 
garden, of which the north-west is the present house, 
and the remainder simply walls or railings. A stone 
with the initials 0. nH. is built into a portion of this 
structure, but it is difficult even to guess which Owen 
Holland caused it to be carved, and still more so to ex- 
plain how it got into its present condition. 

The following extracts from Crown Rentals give some 
idea of the extent of the estate at Berw, about the time 
that William Hampton lived there in preference to his 
own place at Henllys, near Beaumaris. We cannot 
quite safely conclude from the use of the name Owen 
Holland that Edward’s son was of age, as this may only 
be a reminiscence of his grandfather, who bore the same 
name, 


‘“‘RENTALE COMOT DE MENAY. 1567. 


Villa de Bryngwyn. 


Richard ap Gruff pro terr Owini Holland, viijd. 


Villa de Berw Ichaf. 


Hugh ap Res Wyn pro terr Rys Wyn ap hugh, xviijd. 
Idem Hugh pro terr voc tir y pyntwr, xvijd. 

Lewis gruff pro terr tyddyn hicke, xd. 

Thomas Lloyd pro terr Owini Holland, xiijd. 
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Villa de Bodlew. 
terr Oweni holland in Ynys Acken, ixd. 
Villa de Porthamel. 


John Wyn ap Jevan ap John pro terr Owini Holland apud 
Carnan, vjd. 
Rowland ap Jevan pro terr’ Owini Holland voc tir y 
pylys, xxjd. 
Richard ap David ap Richard pro tir Elinor, ixd. 


Villa de Trefarthen et Berw Issaf. 


Willm Hampton pro terr Owini Holland, iijs. viijd. 
David ap Lln pro terr Owini Holland voc tir coch ap 
hoell, ijd. 


Owen Holland pro terr suis, ijs.” 





‘* RENTALE COMOTI MENAY. 19577. 
Carnan. 
Owen Holand pro terr suis ibidem, vjd. 
Villa de Porthamel. 
Nycolas Gruff pro terr Owen Holand vocat tyddyn y 
pylys, xxjd. 
Villa de Trefarthyn et berw issa. 


Owen holand pro terris suis, ijs. i1ijd. 
Lewys Edmond pro terr koch ap holl, ijd. 
Owen Holand pro terris suis voc tir place, ijs. 


Villa de Bryngwyn. 


Rys gruff pro terr Owen Holand, viijd. 


Berw utocha, hamlet de Porthamel. 


Hugh ap Reswyn pro terr suis, xviijd. 
Eidem Hugh ap Res de ter y pentyr, vijd. 
Lewys gruff pro terr voc tir hick, xd. 
Owen Thomas pro terr Owen Holand, xiijd. 


Villa de Bodlew. 


Dd ap Mathew pro terr Owen Holand, iijd. 

Thomas Jeffrey pro terr Owen Holand, xd. 

Uxor dd ap Thomas pro terr Owen Holand in ynys acken 
et terr yr ardd ddu, xixd. 
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Willm ap Llewelyn pro terr Owen Holand vockae —— 

bach, iiijd. 

Rys Jeffrey pro terr Owen Holand voc y carregpoeth, iiijd. 

It will be observed that the distinction of the “ tir 
place,” or mansion house, as being in Berw ssa is main- 
tained in both these extracts. 

“ Lytle Holland” in due time arrived at man’s estate, 
and, his mother dying, Mr. Hampton followed the pre- 
vailing fancy for second marriages by taking to himself 
another wife. In 1578 Owen Holland, no longer little, 
married Elizabeth, one of the daughters of one of the 
principal men in the kingdom, Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
of Baronhill. There is a curious mystery about this 
honourable knight’s marriages—for he had two wives, 
and the pedigrees do not agree with other and better 
evidence. It is, therefore, doubtful who was the mother 
of this Elizabeth Bulkeley. Among the trustees of the 
settlement made upon the marriage of Owen Holland 
are found the Rev. Rowland Bulkeley, Rector of Llan- 
degvan, and Mr. John Bulkeley, of Cremlyn, brothers of 
the bride; -Mr. William Hampton, of Henllys, half- 
brother of the groom, and Mr. Robert Hampton, half- 
brother of William, son of his father’s second wife. 
Doubtless, this intimate connection with the Bulkeleys 
was of value to the Hollands, both in Owen’s and in 
subsequent generations. Owen Holland’s initials ap- 
pear on several parts of the house at Berw, in which he 
lived for many years; he also acquired by purchase 
many farms and lands; but he chiefly enriched himself 
and his heirs by obtaining an interest in the coalfield at 
Berw. 

Though it is known that coals were raised in England 
a thousand years ago, and though it is recorded that the 
Flintshire mines were worked in the time of Edward the 
First, no allusion to the Anglesey veins has been met 
with earlier than 1450, when Tudor ap Llewelyn of 
Sychnantissa in Esceifiog seems to have known some- 
thing about their value. Some fifty years later his 
grandson, Llewelyn ap Res ap Tuder ap Llewelyn, was 
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tenant under the Crown of the township of Esceifiog 
and all the mineral rights therein. This grant, it will 
be at once observed, comprised those mines which are 
now disused, at Tyddyn Mawr and other places high 
up the Malltraeth Marsh. Llewelyn had only a term 
of years in the mines, which expired in 1532, and on 
the 13th September in that year King Henry the Eighth 
made a new grant of them to William Sackville, one of 
the grooms of his chamber, for forty years, “with lycens 
to take and to sell the sea coales within the said town- 
shippe.” For this he was to pay annually £7: 8:8. 
Twenty years later Sackville received a grant in fee 
farm (from Edward VI) of fifteen messuages in 
“ Heredrevaike,” at a yearly rent of £5:2:6. Very 
likely he got a good deal of his rent back by subletting 
the lands, or part of them: thus, in 1546 he leased 
“ Tyddyn-y-Weine” for twelve years, reserving “ to the 
quene’s use” sixpence, and to his own use a contribu- 
tion of “two labourers for one day yerely in the sumer 
tyme to wurke in the colepitts at Eskyviog upon a 
warning,’ and “one day reaping to the rent gatherer 
yerely.” Another portion of the coalfield was let to 
Richard Browne, of Dorking, gentleman, who also sub- 
let it. Sackville was dead in 1564, but his lease had 
still eight years to run. Sir Nicholas Bagenal, Marshal 
of Ireland, fully alive to the value of this mineral pro- 
perty, got hold of the lease, and obtained from the 
crown a further grant to himself of an extension of it 
for twenty-five years from 1571. He also became pos- 
sessed of the messuages in Hirdrevaig. For this he paid 
a fine of forty pounds into the Exchequer, and agreed 
to pay the rents before accustomed, and to keep in re- 
pair all banks, shores, and sea-walls ; a condition which, 
coupled with the fact that a grant of Eskyviog, dated 
1577, includes wrecks of sea, may well set us reflecting 
how far the sea then came up the marsh. Example so 
good and profitable as that of the Groom of the Cham- 
bers and the Irish Marshal could not fail to be followed, 
even if immediate enjoyment could not be had. So, 
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Henry Harvie, Esquire, one of Her Majesty’s Gentlemen 
Pensioners, put in his claim, and obtained a grant of 
divers rich things, including the township of Esceifiog 
with its coal, which he was to enjoy for thirty years 
from 1592; that is, from the expiration of Bagenal’s ex- 
tended lease. Sir Nicholas, however, capped this little 
arrangement by getting Queen Bess to grant him in fee 
simple, the reversion of, among other places, “ the town- 
ship of Esceifiog and all the mines and minerals there.” 
This is dated in 1577, and made Bagenal and his heirs 
Harvie’s landlords,and possessors of all‘‘the rights of the 
crown in Esceifiog, including’‘ mynes, quarries, wreakes 
of the sea, natyve men and natyve women, and villayns 
with their sequell,” in as ample a manner as any Prince 
of Wales, or any other person the same had held.” His 
tenure was “in capite by the twentieth part of a 
knight’s fee, and the annual payment of £7: 8: 8.” 

Sir Nicholas Bagenal died, and his son, Sir Henry, 
reigned in his stead, both as Marshal in Ireland; and 
over Esceifiog. There we find him in 1596. He was 
also mortgagee of Plas newydd in Anglesey, then 
nominally the property of Mr. Maurice Griffith, uncle— 
mother’s brother—to Mr. Owen Holland of Berw, who, 
seeing that Sir Henry lived principally in Ireland, 
kindly offered to assist him in managing his Anglesey 
property. One result of this piece of politeness was 
that by deed dated 8 August, 1596, the Berw family 
became owners of a large tract in Esceifiog—including 
Cefn du (where there is no coal), subject to a crown 
rent of £3: 14:4: and to a condition that one-half of 
all coals found upon those lands should belong to Sir 
Henry Bagenal. Holland had bought up Harvie’s lease, 
which had only been running four years, and seems to 
have made the surrender of that term to Sir Henry 
Bagenal the consideration of the grant of half the 
township. It would appear that the transfer was ar- 
ranged somewhat sub rosd, because the royal permission 
necessary to its validity was never applied for. Indeed, 
many years afterwards, in 1607, it became necessary to 
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have the transaction ratified by letters patent under the 
great seal of James I, which that monarch consented to, 
for a consideration of eighty pounds. Even then, how- 
ever, the Bagenal people seem to have been dissatisfied 
that the coal-field had left them; and, so late as 1649, 
in some chancery proceedings relating to other portions 
of the township, Owen Holland is distinctly charged 
with having cheated Sir Henry Bagenal. 


‘“‘Sir Henry,” says the petition, ‘‘ being thereof seized in fee- 
farme after y* decease of his said father and y® said former lease 
being shortly to expire and y® said lease in revercon [?.e. Har- 
vie’s] to commence, y® said Owen Holland, dwelling neere 
y° said Townshippe used means to persuade y* s‘ Sir Henry 
Bagenall, being a straunger in those parts and residing alto- 
gether in Ireland upon y* employment and service of y® state 
there, for y° extinguishing of y* force of y® s‘ lease in revercon 
of y® said townshippe wherein y® st Owen Holland was become 
interested as aforesaid and for settling y® said Sir Henry Bage- 
nal in poss’on of y® moyetie thereof, to grant y® feefarme of 
y° other moyetie of y® said townshippe to him y® said Owen 
Holland and his heires and to permit y* said Owen Holland to 
devide y® sayde Townshippe and y*s‘ Sir Henry Bagenal 
should have y? first choyce after y® division made, and soe enjoy . 
y° better pte of y* said Townshippe, for and in respect whereof 
y° said Sir Arthur [evidently a mistake for Henry] Bagenal was 
to give y®some of one hundred pounds of lawful money of 
England to him y*said Owen Holland and y*s*Sir Henry 
Bagenall upon y° promise allso of y® st Owen Holland to do and 
perform some service for y® st Sir Henry Bagenall in y° letting 
and advancing his estate in Wales he y*s‘ Sir Henry Bagenal 
did assent and agree thereunto as was desired and agreed unto 
by y® st Owen Holland and his friends ; and by reason of his 
residency in Ireland upon y’ states service as afs* he was forced 
to intrust some person unknown to y® oratrix [petitioner] y* did 
live in y® s‘ com of Anglesey to see y® devision of y® s* ‘lown- 
shippe and y®s’ Owen Holland did proceed to y® making of 
y° s‘ devision and after such devision was made such person as 
was intrust by y°s‘ Sir Henry Bagenal to choose for hym y° better 
p’te and moyetie soe devided being overswaded by y*s’ Owen 
Holland did make choyse of y‘ p’t of y® s‘ premises w™ was of 
y° least valew and worth for y* s‘ Sir Henry Bagenal; and 
when y*s‘divident was so made and put in writing he y* st Owen 
Holland having y° same in his custody for one night, caused it 
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to be altered and written on againe and one tenement of that 
p’te and moyetie soe chosen and set out for y* said Sir Henry 
Bagenall to be taken out of his moyetie and added to y® p’t and 
moyety of y® st Owen Holland and then unduly procured 
y° s¢ p’son intrusted by y® s‘ Sir Henry Bagenall to see y® s¢ de- 
vision made accordinge to y® true intent thereof to signe y® said 
writing after y® same was altered, y*° w™ was accordingly done, 
yet nevertheless y® s‘ one hundred pounds was paid to y’s*Owen 
Holland by y* s‘ Sir Henry Bagenall upon pretence and 
imaginacon y* y® s‘ better moyetie of y* premises had beene 
sett out for y°s‘ Sir Henry Bagenall. Howbeit y*® said Owen 
Holland procured and obteyned y° better p’te and moiety of 
y°s? 'Townshippe and y®s‘ one hundred pounds likewise to 
himselfe.” 


If all this were true, Mr. Holland certainly got the 
best of the bargain. The deed of conveyance, however, 
seems to bear it out in some part, as the only considera- 
tion there mentioned is the assignment of certain pre- 
mises in Esceifiog for thirty years, to Griffith Bagenal, 
son of Sir Henry—referring, doubtless, to Harvie’s lease, 
which was thus kept on foot in Griffith Bagenal’s name. 
To avoid disputes about the coal-works, these parties 
executed another deed, dated 10th August, 1596—two 
days after the partition had been ratified—according to 
the terms of which both Mr. Holland and Sir Henry 
Bagenal were at liberty to “digg coale” anywhere in 
either moyetie of the township, each for his own “use, 
proffitt, and comodytie.” No pit to be commenced in a 
corn-field without warning the tenant before his corn 
was sown. If either party commenced a pit, the other 
might, by notice within seven days, have half the 
coals raised there, on paying half the expenses of 
sinking. All these conditions are manifestly in favour 
of the resident proprietor. ‘The description of the tene- 
ments actually granted to him does not enable us to 
identify them now, with the exception of one farm 
called Cefn-du ; but it seenis clear that by this transac- 
tion the family of Holland acquired the royal right to 
the minerals and commons in Eskeiviog—a very valu- 
able acquisition, which for a great number of years pro- 
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duced a fine income. The upper diggings in Esceifiog 
have been long closed, and the lower ones are much in- 
terfered with by the accumulation of water, but the 
colliery is still of considerable value, and requires only 
energy and capital to make it remunerative both to 
landlord and tenants. 

Mr. Owen Holland represented the county of Angle- 
sey in a short parliament summoned in 27th Eliz., 1585; 
but gave place in the following year to his friend Sir 
Henry Bagenall, the connection between whose family 
and the Griffiths of Plasnewydd—Holland’s cousins— 
may be mentioned here. Maurice Griffith mortgaged 
Plasnewydd to Sir Nicholas Bagenall, which mortgage 
does not appear to have ever been redeemed. Robert 
Griffith, his son, married Jane, the daughter of Sir 
Henry Bagenall, but he had to yield up the estates to 
his brother-in-law, Arthur Bagenall, in whose possession, 
and that of his widow and son, Nicholas, they continued 
for many years: descending subsequently by default of 
issue, to Sir Edward Bayly, grandson, and Sir Nicholas 
Bayly, great grandson of the famous Bishop of Bangor, 
Dr. Lewis Bayly, who had married Anne, another 
daughter of Sir Henry Bagenall. Henry Bayly, son of 
Sir Nicholas and Catherine Paget, took the name of 
Paget after his mother, and was called to the house of 
Peers in 1770 as ninth Baron Paget of Beaudesert. He 
was the father of the late Marquis of Anglesey, of 
Waterloo and Peninsular fame. 

Mr. Holland filled the office of Sheriff of Anglesey in 
1591, and again in 1599. His name appears in a sub- 
sidy roll for 1594, as paying twelve shillings, hardly any 
person on the list being rated ata higher sum. He died 
at Berw on the Ist February, 1600; as he is styled 
“lytle holland” in 1561, he cannot have been a very old 
man at his death. An inquisition then taken at Beau- 
maris found that besides his mansions at Berw and Tre- 
farthyn, he left nine tenements in Porthamel; five in 
Trefarthyn ; one in Nanhwrva; one at Carnan; ten in 
Bodlew ; two in Clynuog vechan ; five in Rhoscolyn ; 
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and half the township of Esceifiog, “valued at the last 
rental at 40s.,” and that by his will, dated 10th March, 
1597, he provided for his wife by leaving her Tyddyn 
mawr and other lands in Eskeiviog for her life. 

Owen Holland, second of the name at Berw, had 
seven sons and seven daughters. The eldest son, Row- 
land, having died before his father, the second, Thomas, 
succeeded to the property. The others were variously 
disposed of about Anglesey. He had also seven 
daughters, one of whom married a Wynne, of Voelas ; 
another, a Wynne, of Holyhead ; a third, to Gwyn, of 
Llanwnda ; and a fourth, to Hugh Gwyn, of Cromlech. 
In his time the family of Holland of Berw, having en- 
tirely disencumbered themselves of the direct race of 
Meredydd Ddu, had reached a position of very con- 
siderable consequence in the county of Anglesey, and 
at his death were aiming, as far as we can judge, at 
political eminence and any available local distinction 
which offered itself. 

Thomas Holland, who succeeded Owen, lived very 
nearly the allotted portion, three score years and ten. 
He was never married. It seems probable that the 
deeds, from which much of this paper is derived, were 
arranged and packed up by him, and not disturbed for 
some two hundred years or more. Had he bestowed 
like care upon his love-letters or private memoranda, 
most interesting details might have here been inserted ; 
but Thomas Holland seems to have paid more attention 
to “the main chance,” and we have but dry details to | 
offer of his doings. Very soon after his father’s death 
he represented Anglesey in Parliament, being returned 
in 1601, to one of Queen Elizabeth’s last houses. Sir 
Richard Bulkeley succeeded him, a near relation, pro- 
bably his uncle: the old knight who made the name of 
Bulkeley famous, and who built Baronhill with the in- 
tention of entertaining there the son of James I. 

Thomas Holland and his mother having made ar- 
rangements by which she lived at Tyddyn’ Mawr, and 
enjoyed the profits of the coal mines for her life, he set 
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to work to continue and improve the orderly arrange- 
ments which he had inherited. The mills at Berw he 
rebuilt, making conditions with Arthur and Griffith 
Bagenall for a supply of water from their division of 
Esceifiog ; which supply works the mills to this day. 
He did more; he built the present mansion of Berw. 
The date over the entrance door is 1615, and the arms 
rudely carved there are the arms of Thomas Holland. 
Quarterly—1, a lion rampant between seven fleurs de 
lis; 2, a chevron between three bulls’ heads cabossed ; 
3, a chevron between three choughs; 4, what appears 
to be a unicorn: with the letters T. H. and motto, ‘* Deus 
sola fortitudo mea est.” He made alterations in the older 
building, and over one window driven into the walls 
there appear the initials tr. 4. The third house of Berw 
—of ordinary, but interesting Tudor architecture, having 
square mullioned windows and a square tower—is falling 
into decay more rapidly than the strong old edifice which 
has been attributed to Owen ab Ithel. It has all the 
characteristics of the time of James the First; the stiff 
little garden, close quadrangle, no view, low rooms ; it 
cannot boast of many artificial beauties, although it is 
about the most interesting of the old mansions of 
Anglesey. It was surrounded by a deer-park, one part 
of which was high above the house, the other down 
below it on the marsh. Inside the entrance-hall are 
found the initials o. H., but they must be attributed to 
the nephew and successor of Thomas Holland, not to 
- his father. 

But Mr. Holland had a town house besides his man- 
sion at Berw. Very likely his connection with Sir 
Richard Bulkeley attracted him to Beaumaris; subse- 
quent events showed that he bore a true and constant 
friendship to the Bulkeley family ; and if, as seems to 
have been the case, he in his younger days received 
from Sir Richard, his grandfather, and Sir Richard, his 
uncle, support and advice, Thomas Holland certainly 
repaid it in his services to junior members of the family 


of Baronhill, who, when he was old and experienced, 
8s 
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were in want of such assistance. In 1610 Holland 
bought a house in Beaumaris from Mr. Rowland Griffith, 
of Coedaney—by the description of “a mansion house, 
or burgage, and the kitchen and houses, buildinges, 
eurtilages, backsides, courteyarde, and garden, with 
thapttces thereof situate lyeinge and beinge in the 
Castellward strete of the Borough Towne of Bewmares 
in the said Countie of Anglesie, lieinge there betweene 
the house backside and garden where dwelleth William 
ap Res Humphrey, north-eastward, and the nowe dwell- 
inghouse of William Jones Esquier in the said Borough 
towne south-westward; and between the town wall 
south-eastward and the high strete north-westward 
within the Borough towne aforesaid,” which premises 
had been previously occupied by Raulf Goodman, Ellin 
Salisbury (late wife of Thomas Bulkeley), and of John 
Roberts, mercer, then deceased, or of Elin Dobbe. 

The William Jones, Esq., mentioned in this descrip- 
tion, was a celebrated lawyer, afterwards justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, but more notable in Beaumaris for his 
services in establishing the Grammar School there, over 
the foundation of which, at David Hughes’ cost, Mr. 
Jones personally watched. The house, or the site of the 
house, purchased by Thomas Holland, may easily be 
recognised in Castle Street, Beaumaris, by his initials, 
which appear not only over the street door, but also in 
the rear. It is a curious old house, containing many 
points of interest; it is now (1867) occupied by a 
cabinet-maker, who has also a well-stocked ironmonger’s 
shop and supplies the young ladies with instruments for 
the perpetration of croquét. In later days this house 
was the residence of Mr. Owen Hughes, town-clerk, a 
great business man; and a large portion, not only of 
the borough, but of the county, business also was trans- 
acted there; so much, indeed, that Sir William Jones’ 
house next door (now No. 6, Castle Street) was used as 
a coffee-house, where clients met their lawyers, and a 
great variety of business was prepared, not only for 
Mr. Hughes’ Borough tribunal, but also for the County 
Hall. 
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It was, probably, Sir Richard who appointed Mr. 
Thomas Holland captain of the trained band of Tyn- 
daethwy; because, Berw being in the hundred of 
Menai, it would more naturally have devolved upon him 
to command there. Mr. Lloyd, of Maesyporth, how- 
ever, had that office. It was no sinecure, and the times 
were getting “ticklish.” In 1614 the deputy-lieutenants 
of Anglesey, in ordering the Tyndaethwy Company out 
for practice, informed the Captain that it was “verie 
unfitt to doe his maty’s service”; and when, in 1619, 
Captain Holland desired to get his men into good work- 
ing order, he found, to his dismay, that “divers persons 
cessed [#.¢., drafted] obstinatlie & wilfullie refuse to 
provide the armoure and weapons upon them cessed”; 
and more, “ most contemptuouslie make default of their 
appearance at our musters.” In 1621 this gallant com- 
pany, consisting of ‘“‘as well the better quallitye as of 
such other freeholders, farmours, owners of land, and 
householders as shall be fitt for the same; none to bee 
excepted” was ordered to muster on the “Castle Grene 
at Bewmares by eight of the clock in the forenoon of 
the 18th of June, with the list of names, and the 
drum and auncient to the company belonging.” 

It may be interesting to note the nature of this force. 
‘“*A muster Rowle, taken at ‘Talwrn Mawr the 29th of 
July 1625, by Thomas Holland Esq” Capten of Tin- 
daethwy” gives a list of forty-eight names only, as the 
contribution of one, and the principal, of the six hun- 
dreds of Anglesey. Of these, sixteen are constables or 
petty constables. Out of the entire forty-eight only 
sixteen are noted as “redie.” Two are “out of repair.” 
Some make “default of caliver”; some “default of 
pike”; some default of other arms. One poor wretch 
makes “default of all his furniture.” ‘Twenty-three are 
absent. 

Mr. Holland filled the office of Sheriff of Anglesey in 
1609. He built or altered his house in Beaumaris 
about 1627-29. And it is curious to note the difference 
of the two initial tablets which he placed there. The 
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earliest is T. H. 1627; the later =| 1629. It is certain 
that from about that period until his death, he always 
received the style and title of “Sir Thomas Holland, 
knight,” although we have no notice of his being 
knighted about that time, nor, except in being made 
“Knight of the Shire,” at any time. 

Sir Thomas, not content with building two family 
mansions, desired to erect a private chapel,-and to that 
end obtained grants from different civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. ‘The Bagenalls, his neighbours, afterwards 
tried hard, but ineffectually, to have these permissions 
withdrawn. As if it was impossible for country gentle- 
men to live near one another without jealousy, we find 
the first—and not unnatural—feud between Sir John 
Owen and his sister’s English husband, later on repeated 
in a long standing quarrel between the Hollands and 
the Bagenalls.. One great reason for his building a 
chapel may have been the distance of Berw from the 
parish church of Llanidan—about five miles, and no 
direct road; another seems to have been Sir Thomas’ 
continual quarrels with the parson of Llanidan, who did 
not suit him at all. The church of Llanfihangel Eskei- 
viog, was comparatively close to Berw, but the knight, 
not being a resident parishioner, had no right there. 
The old tradition says that Elinor verch Ithel had built 
achurch. Service was undoubtedly held, in Sir Thomas 
Holland’s time, in an old building near Berw (now in 
ruins, but long used as a barn) for the benefit of such 
Llanidan parishioners as could not journey to their 
parish church. In the time of Mr. Jasper Price, of 
Bodowyr, Rector of Llanidan, who died in 1626; and 
at the beginning of the time of his successor, Mr. Lewis 
Williams; the custom was “that notice should be given 
in the Church of Llanedan to the Inhabitants of the 
‘Townshippe of Berow, that they that were impotent and 
aged should prepare themselves to receive the com- 
munion at there owne houses upon the Thursday in 
Passion Week ; and upon that day soe manie of the in- 
habitants as intended to receive the communion mett in 
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a longe house in the said Townshippe; wheather it 
weare a barne or no this deponent knoweth not, and 
there the minister of Llanedan mett them, and adminis- 
tered the communion unto them, so that they came not 
to their parish church.” The custom of the parish 
seemed to be that the communion—bound by law to be 
partaken of—should be administered to the inhabitants 
of Berw on Thursday, and the rest of the parish on 
Tuesday in Passion Week. By way of complying with 
this custom, after the quarrel had commenced between 
the new rector and Sir Thomas Holland, the sexton, in 
1635, “enquired of some of the servants of Sir Thomas 
‘Holland of Berowe whether there were any sick in the 
townshipp of Berowe, that the vicar might come to visit 
them ; and the said servants said, they knew of none.” 
In one of the old registers preserved—and, we regret to 
say, most negligently preserved—at Llanidan, there is a _ 
full account of the number of services performed weekly, 
but there is not any mention of these services at Berw. 
Sir Thomas Holland appears to have been twice ap- 
pointed churchwarden at Llanidan, but “never attended 
service there.” One of his causes of complaint against 
his vicar was that he employed unqualified persons as 
curates. One Rowland Williams, who was acting in 
that capacity, has left behind him an affidavit that in 
in 1634 he was “apprehended by a warrant from Sir 
Thomas Holland and by virtue thereof carried to Berw. 
Sir Thomas being gone to Bangor, he was carried thither 
over an arme of the sea and was brought before the 
Lord Bishop of Bangor [Dr. Lewis Bayly] and Sir 
Thomas Holland, and was there committed to prison 
where he remayned for five hours; afterwards he was 
brought again before the Lord Bishop and upon oath 
stated that he was a Deacon and not in full orders,” for 
which he was censured by the Lord Bishop: he appeared 
before him “in priestly apparel,” and eventually received 
from his lordship” a tollerac6n ore tenus to kepe a schole 
in his diocese.” The immediate result, however, of in- 
curring the displeasure of Sir Thomas Holland is de- 
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tailed by Mr. Owen Hughes, curate of Llanbadrig, who 
saw poor Rowland Williams “stand upon the markett 
crosse at Bangor with a paper uppon his breast and 
shoulders, with some writing uppon the paper, which 
he did not read, but asked Rowland wherefore he soe 
stood there ; who replyed, that it was for servinge under 
Mr. Williams at Llanedan.” The feud between Sir 
Thomas Holland and the vicar of Llanidan was long 
and tedious, and seems to have been eventually com- 
promised by an apology from the parson, in which he 
undertook—“ In case Sir Thomas Holland hereafter shall 
desire such service to be officiated and done,” to perform 
evening service at Llanddaniel vab, a chapel under 
Llanidan and nearer to Berw. The poor parson also 
engaged that his “carriage and demeanour toward him 
[Sir Thomas] hereafter shalbe soe respectfull as doth 
well become a man of his worth and dignity.” This 
apology was given in 1638, but Sir Thomas, apparently 
still dissatisfied, proceeded with the erection of his 
chapel at Llanfihangel Esceifiog. In a settlement dated 
Feb. 13, 1642, he alludes to “the chappell latelie built 
by me, and all seats, sittings, kneeling, and buryinge 
places in the south side of the said church.” On the 
gable end of this chapel, which is simply a very plain 
transept possessing no architectural features, he placed 
a tablet bearing this inscription :— 
T. H. MILES 
POSSIDET HA 
NC CAPELLAM 
LAVS DEO 
V.T. FEB 
163 . 

The last figure is defaced. ‘There are a few other il- 
legible inscriptions about the walls of the church, espe- 
cially a very old and remarkable one round the doorway 
and lintel. 

Even here, the knight was not permitted to worship 
in peace, and, curiously enough, his principal opponent 
geems to have been another Lewis Williams, also a 
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parson. The L. W. of Llanidan is registered in the 
books of that parish as having been buried there in 
1666; whereas the L. W. of Llanfihangel has a brass 
to his memory in his own church, on which the date of 
his death is given as 1670. It appears that on Christ- 
mas-day, 1642, Mr. Lewis Williams, with Owen Salis- 
bury, Thomas Michael, and Arthur Michael (sons of 
Thomas Michael, of Glanygors, a country gentleman of 
good position )— 


‘Came together to the said church, divers of the parishioners 
being then and there assembled and attending the celebracon 
of divine service, and did then and there assault and sett upon 
divers persons in the said church being so assembled, pulling 
and haleinge some by their necks and others by the haire of 
their heads ; and striking others with cudgells and staues in the 
presence of Sir Thomas Holland Knight, one of his mat* Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the s'Com. who commanding them to 
keep the peace, the said Arthur and Thomas Michael said he 
was not to be obeyed, and they and the rest of their complices 
refused to obey his authority, and they or most of them privily 
had beforehand provided halberds, pitchforks, long staues, 
swords, and other offensive weapons ready in and about the 
churchyard of the said church: and when the said Salusbury 
for the cause aforesaid was by the command of the sé Sir 
Thomas Holland apprehended and brought out of the said 
church to be exaied touchinge the same, the most parte of the 
said persons before named shewed themselves in and about the 
churchyard armed with the weapons aforesaid, whereupon to 
avoid greater bloudshed the said Sir Thomas Holland and 
most of the Parishioners left the said church before service.” 


These amiable rencontres were not confined to the 
church. 


“The said Lewis Williams on the 9th Feb. 1642 armed with 
a longe staffe, and the others all armed; came to a place in 
Eskeiviog where one Thomas ap Richard did oversee the 
buildinge of a house of the said Sir Thomas Holland. The 
said Lewis Williams did with full speede ride toward the said 
Thomas ap Richard and comaund the said other persons then 
present with him to pursue, knocke downe, and kill the said 
Thomas ap Richard and he would warrant them, which the said 
Thomas avoyded by outrunninge the said Lewis Williams and 
his company.” 
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The Rev. Lewis Williams on the same occasion 
abused (in his absence) the Knight of Berw, calling him 
“a boobie, and a Jew, and that he had ever been a Jew, 
and would die a Jew.” These amenities passed just 
when King Charles and his parliament were in arms 
against each other, and “in almost every shire in the 
kingdom two hostile factions appeared in arms.” ‘The 
magistrates seemed to regard the dispute as more alarm- 
ing than a mere assault would be, and -forthwith issued 
a warrant to the Sheriff and constables to arrest the of- 
fenders, and put a stop to their mutinous meetings, 
which, they said, “if not speedily supprest maie procure 
a dangerous consequence.” We do not find that Sir 
Thomas Holland took an active part in the civil war on 
either side. He was Sheriff for the second time in 1622, 
and not afterwards, nor did any other Holland of Berw 
hold that honourable office after him. 

It has been mentioned that one of the Misses Holland 
married Cadwalader Wynn of Voelas, and another 
Hugh Gwyn of Cromlech. With both of these families 
Sir Thomas had enough to do. The former marriage 
took place in 1592, but Mr. Wynn must have died not 
long after, because in 1608 his widow appointed Sir 
Thomas guardian over her son Robert. Again neither 
of the two daughters of his sister Mrs. Cromley, or Gwyn 
of Cromlech, were to be married without his consent, a 
matter which seems to have given him much anxiety. 
He was also a party to the settlement made on the mar- 
riage of his favourite sister Mary Holland in 1630, with 
Mr. Arthur Williams, of Llanbadrig. Mary married 
again five years later, Mr. Richard Dryhurst, of Den- 
bigh, mercer. She survived him, and finally married 
Mr. Richard Williams, of Llysdulas, sometime M.P. for 
the County, who had been one of the trustees of her first 
settlement, and was a relation of her first husband. 
Mary died in 1654. 

Besides looking after his sister’s affairs, the knight 
had some occupation found him by his brothers. Ed- 
ward was a lawyer, and at one time Clerk of the Peace ; 
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nevertheless in 1642 Sir Thomas was called upon to as- 
sist in defending him in a criminal information which 
had been laid against him and Thomas Prichard for 
certain “felonies and transgressions.” Another brother, 
Richard, gave him a bond for £100, voidable on this 
curious condition: “yf the sayd Richard Holland shall 
happen to have a wedded wyfe with hym lawfully co- 
ioyned in matrimony att the tyme of hys death, or other- 
wyse shal happen to have a child by hym begotten and 
living att the said tyme of his death.” A third brother 
Robert, who had an annuity of five pounds charged upon 
Berw, sold it to Sir Thomas in 1612 for £100 down. 
Tristram seems to have been the most independent of 
the younger sons of Owen Holland. He made an agree- 
ment with one Hugh ap William by which, for certain 
considerations, the latter was to “mayntaine and keepe 
the s‘tristram holland with meate, drinke, lodging, and 
washinge in convenient manner, upon the costs and 
charges of the said Hugh, at his house at Dinam.” 
The latter part of Sir Thomas’ life was much embit- 
tered by a series of law-suits with Thomas Chedle, who, 
first a servant and next a lessee of Sir Richard Bulkeley 
—Sir Thomas’ first cousin—afterwards married his 
widow and obtained virtual possession of the Baronhill 
estates. A certain boundary river in Malltraeth 
marsh was a source of endless contention; Chedle living 
at one time at Lledwigan, and diverting the stream of 
the Cefni so as to encroach upon Holland’s lands. Fail- 
ing to get peace here, the knight raked up all the charges 
he could against Chedle, and even accused him of having 
murdered his wife’s former husband. The matter seems 
to have been hushed up, but it is an important item in 
the history of the Bulkeley family ; and would probably 
never have come to light but for the exertions of 
Sir Thomas Holland. Doubtless, in endeavouring to 
preserve from waste the Baronhill Estates, he was re- 
paying the kindness and aid he had received from the 
former owner of them. In the course of the quarrel 
Chedle commenced proceedings for conspiracy against 
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the knight in the Star Chamber, and Sir Thomas, “by 
reason of his age and unwildiness to travel,” had to ap- 
ply for and pay the costs of a commission to come and 
take his evidence. When the commissioners arrived 
with their interrogatories, Chedle “rushed into the 
roome” and stopped them. Sir Thomas, in a petition to 
the king, adds, “for that Chedle would make yo" subiect 
come up to London to answere, and by that means he 
the said Chedle did hope yo" subiect would dye by the 
journey.” 

Sir Thomas Holland added to the family estates by 
the purchase of lands both at Gaerwen and near Beau- 
maris. The Hamptons sold him lands near Henllys 
and in Llanfaes. A very curious series of title deeds re- 
lating to Gaerwenganol purchased by him, are still 
preserved. One Thomas Phelippe sold the place in 
1582 for “twenty-six pound in a leather bagge.” So 
with the coals ; the knight was well aware of their value. 
He obtained a lease to himself from Griffith Bagenall of 
the Bagenall moiety for sixty years, if Griffith should so 
long live, and so became for a time at least the owner 
of the whole township. He was afterwards accused of 
having taken advantage of that opportunity to “committ 
great waste and spoile, and greatly encroach upon the 
parte whereof he was only lessee.” Probably he did no 
more than any other mining lessee would have done, but 
raised and sold as much coal as he possibly could. Sir 
Thomas sold the fine farm of Carnan to John White, a 
connection of the Whites of Fryars. Some idea of the 
roads in Sir Thomas’ time may be gathered from evi- 
dence given on the trial of an action in the Court of the 
Marches at Ludlow, in which Mr. Prythergh, of My- 
fyrian, obtained judgment against the knight as to a 
right of way which he claimed over Ynys Ferw. “It is 
usual in Anglesey,” says one witness, “when the high 
or common ways prove foull or dangerous in winter, to 
break open gapps into the hedges adjoining, thereby to 
avoyd the foulnes and danger of the highwaies by going 
over and along the closes or ground adjoyninge.” 
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Another mentions that it took “fortie oxen to drag a 
shaft or post to the plaintiffs windie mylne from the sea 
near defendants house.” This house was one which Sir 
Thomas had built on his lands at Trefarthen, nearly op- 
posite Carnarvon, and which he called Tai cochion, 
Just below it he had a warehouse, at which were landed 
stores, etc., for use at Berw, and, perhaps, elsewhere. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley used to import wine, fish, and 
various goods, and so, perhaps, did Sir Thomas Holland. 
Mr. Rowlands says of the latter that, “being aclever man, 
he carried on the trade of merchandize.” Unfortunately 
his business books have not been preserved. He seems 
to have spent a portion of every year at Tai cochion, at 
the same time having on his own hands, not only the 
family mansion at Berw, but also the house at Beau- 
maris. The latter is described as being in his own oc- 
cupation, in a settlement dated in 1642. A lease, signed 
by him in 1643, seems to be one of the last deeds he lived 
to execute, for his nephew and heir Owen Holland was 
in possession of the estates in 1644; so that the old 
knight, though he had suffered much annoyance from 
the seething of those angry passions which soon became 
civil war, scarcely lived long enough to see actual hos- 
tilities in Anglesey. He must have been about sixty- 
seven years old. It is remarkable that no tomb or 
monumental memorial is known to exist of any of these 
Hollands, either at their parish church, Llanidan, or 
elsewhere. 

Amongst other law proceedings Sir Thomas seems to 
have been called to account for some offence against the 
laws of heraldry and to have received the sanction of 
Sir John Borough Garter King of Arms to bear “azure, 
a lyon rampant gardant between five flowers de lice ar- 
gent.” The following letter relates to this matter. It is 
written by Mr. William Bold, some time Sheriff of 
Anglesey, but has no address :— 

‘*Worthy Sir, give me leave, I pray you, to acquainte you 


with my proceedings in these partes; being desirous to under- 
stand Sir Thomas Hollands descent, for y’ better satisfaction, 
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after some conference I obtained to see his evidence ; whear I 
found that in these parts his ancestors formerly hadd beene 
powerfull men, but in the tyme of Henry the 4th Henry 6th 
Henry 7th & Henry 8th and soe to these tymes, for their coate 
they have not beene such curious preservers of it, or at least it 
appears so unto me as I have direct proofe of it. Only they 
receave it by tradition from tyme to tyme preserved by our an- 
tiquaries and gentlemen curious in petegrees. Nor do I find 
that the rest of his family derive themselves from the Duke of 
Excester but from the Hollands of Lankeshire, wch in all like- 
lihood may be soe, for in those turbulent tymes, I find that 
manye Englishe out of Cheshire and Lankeshire were trans- 
ferred heare to places of Judicature and keeping of forts: w™ I 
might very well instance my own name as in the Pickmen, 
Spicers, and many others: 1 find his error to be that being on 
a suddaine called on he relyed to much on Mr. Hughes yo' of- 
ficer’s knowledge, not sending, as he ought to have done, to the 
rest of the family; but now, upon conference with them he waves 
Mr. Hughes his opinion ; I dout not but to give you satisfaction 
therein ; and soe desirous he is of it that in person he intends 
as I hear say to doe it. My cozen Jo: Griffith presents his love 
and service to you, and both of us doe ioyntlie intreat you that 


there may be noe proceedings against him till one of us come 
to towne, whiche, God willing, will be shortlie this terme.” 


The letter, like the grant of arms, bears date in 1635. 
Sir Thomas Holland never having been married, his 
estates descended to the eldest son of his next brother, 
Owen Holland, by his wife Mary, the daughter of 
Michael Evans. This son was also named Owen, and he 
had one brother only, Edward Holland, of Maes-y-wrach. 
Shortly before the death of the old knight, Owen Hol- 
land the third had married Jane, daughter of Pearce 
Lloyd of Llugwy Esq., who survived him many years, 
and died at Taicochion in 1708; his possession was in- 
augurated by a chancery suit brought by Dame Mag- 
dalene Tyringham, the widow of Arthur Bagenall, to re- 
cover that moiety of Eskeiviog which Griffith and Ar- 
thur Bagenall had leased to Sir Thomas, and which 
Owen refused to give up, although Griffith Bagenall was 
dead, for whose life the lease had been granted. Mrs. 
Tyringham does not hesitate to accuse Mr. Holland of 
“taking advantage of the distractions of the times” to 
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wrong her; and says that “ y°said Countie of Anglesey 
and p’ts adjoyninge being under y* kings power, he 
y’ s’ Owen Holland beinge in authoritie, taking advan- 
tage thereof, by threats and power forced y° tenants to 
paye theire rents unto him.” A commission was issued ; 
and in consequence of the return made to it, Mr. Holland 
had to restore to Madame Tyringham, of Plasnewydd, 
the Bagenall moiety of Esceiviog, which is still enjoyed 
by her representatives. 

“ A perfect Rentrolle of Mr. Owen Hollands late lands, 
as they were sett in his lief tyme,” dated July 9, 1668, 
gives the names of the tenants only. Nearly all gave 
fixed “presents” as well as their money rent. Thus 
“Hugh ap Wm. John for Tythin Claye in his houldinge 
62., but set at 5/. presents two capons:and 100 of red 
herrings, and a sixe daies of mason’s worke.” This farm 
was near Red Wharf ; hence the herrings. “Res ap Wm. 
Carp" 1s. two capons, and a week service in harvest.” 
“Moses ap Richard for a house and garden valued at 10s. 
He pays in work: presents, 12 chickens, and one daies 
reapinge.” “Jonet, for a part of old Mores house and 
gardine, y° yearly rent of 6s. 8d.: presents: six chickens, 
She pays most in worke. Old Mores for the other part 
of the same house, 2d., which he pays in rushes.” “The 
Miller for the mylne and the close belonging to it, y° 
yearly rent of £4: 5:0: this year sixe pounds and five 
shillings.” The total value of the money rents was but 
£108: 15: 0: out of thirty tenements, but a portion of 
the paper is wanting. 

Anglesey took no prominent part in the civil war, but 
in 1648, the gentlemen of the county issued a rather 
wordy and bombastical manifesto, drawn up by two 
parsons, in which after taking credit to themselves for 
having preserved order up to that time, they bound 
themselves to “preserve the said island together with 
the castles and houlds therein” for the king. Among the 
foremost signatures to this document is that of Mr. 
Owen Holland. ‘The only result.was a very feeble stand 
made near Beaumaris against Gen. Mytton and his 
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troops, who had little or no trouble in defeating the 
Anglesey Royalists, and getting possession of Beaumaris 
town and castle, In October in that very year, Mr. 
Owen Holland and other gentlemen signed an agreement 
to pay £7,000 towards the pay of the Parliamentary 
army, and to compound for their estates at the rate of 
two years’ income. Holland paid £200. Mr. Holland’s 
devotion to the royal cause did not prevent him signing 
a warrant in 16538 for the levying of money “to pay the 
armies and navies of the comonwealth,”’—the sum of 
£1,396: 0:10 being required from the county of An- 
glesey alone. This Owen Holland enjoyed the estates 
about twenty years, for he died between 1665 and 1668, 
leaving three sons and two daughters. Dorothy married 
Watkin Kyffin, of Glascoed ; Jane, Thomas Madrin of 
Madrin. Hugh had no family. John Holland married 
Elizabeth Levitt, and settled at Carnarvon ; his son af- 
terwards owned Berw. ‘Thomas, the heir, married his 
first cousin, one of the numerous family of Pearce Lloyd, 
of Llugwy; and he afterwards married Lumley, the 
daughter of Lord Bulkeley. By his first wife he had a 
son, Thomas, “‘eximit spei adolescens,” and two others who 
died in infancy. Both Thomases father and son, died 
between 1691 and 1708, leaving heir to the Berw pro- 
perty their nephew and cousin Mr. Thomas Holland, 
son of John Holland, of Carnarvon, he then being in 
Bermuda. Upon the decease of his grandmother in 
1708, Owen Holland’s widow, the Rev. Thomas Holland, 
for he was in holy orders, took a transfer of bonds, value 
£1100, a large brass pot, a cupboard bed, and other 
rarities, and found himself regularly established as the 
squire of Berw.. His wife’s maiden name was Holling, 
and their family consisted of two sons,John and Thomas: 
the reverend squire had also a sister married to Mr. Ellis 
Anwyl, parson of Llaniestyn in Lleyn. Besides in- 
heriting the family estate and his grandmother’s per- 
sonalty, in 1708 Mr. Thomas Holland was also made 
rector of Llangeinwen, to which church he presented, 
thirty years after, a communion plate of silver, to match 
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a cup given by his predecessor, Dr. Whyte. In the same 
eventful year he married his second wife, Mary, daughter 
of Mutton Davies, of Gwysaney, Esq. This connection 
brought to Mr. Holland the living of Marchwiel, where 
he went to live, at the same time keeping up the deer 
and deer-park at Berw, though he let the house to a 
carpenter, one William Owen. No Holland ever lived 
there after him. There exists a portrait of the Rev. 
Thomas Holland, which shows him as a jolly, portly, old 
gentleman in a curly wig and an armchair. Other por- 
traits collected by him show that he was a man of liberal 
and refined tastes. Contemporary with him was Mr. 
Henry White, of Fryars, near Beaumaris, a gentleman 
who had a good estate, and an only daughter. Between 
Miss Jane White and Mr. John Holland, barrister-at- 
law, heir apparent of Berw, a marriage was arranged, 
which in due time took place. The settlements contem- 
plated a long line of Hollands who should continue not 
only the family of Holland of Berw, but also the branch 
thus extended toFryars. Disappointment attended them. 
Thomas Holland, the younger son, died at college—a 
student at Jesus College, Oxford, where he promised 
well. Soon afterwards the heir, John Holland, died also. 
He had taken up a good position at Fryars, where he 
lived regularly, holding office in the Corporation of 
Beaumaris frequently up to 1732, in which year he was 
Mayor. Fryars was sold and Berw reverted after the 
death of Mrs. John Holland without issue, to her father- 
in-law, the Rev. Thomas Holland, of Marchwiel, who 
presently died there, having the melancholy distinction 
of being the very last man who bore the name and style 
of Holland of Berw. 

Two hundred and fifty years after the time of Elinor 
verch Ithel, her house and lands again passed into the 
hands of the ladies. One of the daughters of Jane 
Holland and Ellis Anwyl, born before her uncle came 
over from Bermuda, had married Mr. Richard Trygarn, 
a gentleman of good family and ancient lineage, by pro- 
fession an attorney. ‘This marriage took place in 1723. 
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Mrs. Trygarn—a staunch Jacobite, by the way—-sur- 
vived her husband, and, about 1750, found herself the 
owner of Berw on the decease of her uncle. She 
took up her abode there, with her daughter, Miss Mary 
Trygarn. Her initials £. t. appear over the garden gate 
at Berw. Their butler was one of the last representa- 
tives of the family of Tudor of Penmynydd. 

Miss Trygarn married in 1755 John Griffith, Esq., of 
Carreglwyd, ‘‘a worthy and convivial gentleman,” as 
Pennant calls him, and one of the first among the landed 
gentry of Anglesey. In memory of the family to whose 
property they had succeeded, this worthy couple chris- 
tened their son Holland Griffith. In his hands and those 
of his son, the late respected Mr. R. Trygarn Griffith, 
the estates long remained, and they still belong to that 
family, the worthy successors, not only of the old Welsh 
owners (with whom they can claim collateral relation- 
ship), but of that once important and flourishing family 
the Hollands of Berw. 

J. W. 








ANTIQUITIES OF DILWYN, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Tue paper read by the Rev. Dr. Heather, at the Here- 
ford Meeting of August 1867, was as follows :— 

The parish of Dilwyn is one of the largest and most 
populous of the rural parishes of this county. ‘The acre- 
age exceeds 6,000, and the population is nearly 1,100. 
Situated in the north-west angle of the county, it com- 
bines the luxuriance of Herefordshire with just a tinge 
of the bolder scenery of the country over the border. 
The origin of the name, variously written in past cen- 
turies Dilge, Dilewe, Dilwin, Dilvin, and lastly Dilwyn, 
is involved in such obscurity, and presents so many diffi- 
culties, that I dare not venture a conjecture even on the 
point. 

I shall divide my remarks into two heads—the Secular 
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and Ecclesiastical History of the parish. In 1207, 
Matthew de Gamages was Lord of Dilwin, and joined 
his forces to those of William de Braos, Lord of Breck- 
nock, in his resistance to King John. The confederates, 
however, were defeated, and the estates of the Lord of 
Dilwin seized by the king; and henceforth Dilwin be- 
came a royal manor. In 1169, a Godfrey de Gamages 
held lands under Hugh de Lacy in these parts, and he 
may have been the immediate predecessor of Matthew 
in the lordship of Dilwin. It seems that King John, 
when Earl of Moreton, held lands in Dilwin. These 
and the lands acquired by the forfeiture of those of 
Matthew de Gamages were granted by the king to 
William Fitzwarrynne, and King Henry the Third con- 
firmed the grant. The honour was next held in suc- 
cession by Almaric de St. Armand, Godfrey and Walter 
de Burgh, Robert Wathamstide, Peter de Genevey (or 
Geneville), The honour of Dilwin contained two hides 
and a half, and is described in the original deed as a 
“Royal Honour.” We now arrive at the most illustrious 
of the Lords of Dilwin, in the person of Prince Edmund, 
Earl of Leicester, on whom King Henry the Third be- 
stowed the honour of Dilwin. Upon the death of this 
illustrious and unfortunate prince, in 1296, of a broken 
heart, his son Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, succeeded 
him, followed in turn by his brother, who took King 
Edward II prisoner. In the following reign (Edward 
III.) Nicholas de Audley held Dilwin, but probably 
under the superior Lord, the Lancaster family—-for we 
read that when the military fees of Henry Earl of Lan- 
caster were divided between his two daughters, Maud 
or Matilda had Dilwin as part of her portion. At her 
death it might have reverted to the crown, as her first 
husband, Lord Stafford, left no children, and there is no 
account of heirs by her second husband, William, Duke 
of Zealand. During the War of the Roses we have no 
record of the Lordship of Dilwin. In the time of 
Richard the Third, Sir John Talbot, and Dame Margaret 
his wife, obtained a grant of one-third of the manor. In 
g2 
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the reign of Henry the Eighth the Lordship of Dilwin 
was taxed for one knight’s fee (£2). The last mention 
made of the manor is in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
when it was held of the Crown by Knight’s Service of 
the honour of Dilwin, but by whom does not appear. 
I am not aware that any mention is to be found of a 
Castle at Dilwin, but there was of course a Manor 
House. The site is still distinctly marked, and its 
dimensions are traced by a wide and deep moat, which 
throughout the greater part of its extent is still filled 
with water. The orchard adjoining it is called the 
“Court Orchard.” Not a vestige of the Court itself is 
left. Without attaining to the dignity and strength of 
a regularly fortified place, it doubtless was capable of 
defence against any petty raid or ordinary surprise. It 
is situated less than a quarter of a mile from the church, 
and lies south-west of it. 

It will be evident from the mere recital of the names, 
that the Lords of Dilwin were non-resident. But 
alongside the royal manor was that of the Hamme or 
Homme, where resided the family of Carpenter for 500 
years down to the end of the last century. Early in 
that century one of the Carpenters, for his services in 
the wars, was made Baron Carpenter, and George, his 
grandson, become Earl of Tyrconnel. His son George 
possessed the Homme in. 1785. 

‘A considerable portion of the parish is still called 
“ Sollers Dilwyn,” from the family of Solers, or de 
Solariis, who came in with the Conqueror. ‘Their seat 
in this county is supposed to have been at Bridge 
Sollers. Subsequently a Tyrrell married a Sollers, and 
so their lands in this parish passed into the latter family, 
and the principal residence—now a farmhouse—in 
Sollers Dilwyn is still known as “ Tyrrels Court.” 
Chabbenore (now Chadnor) was long the seat of a 
family who took their name from the manor, which in 
the time of Henry III contained three hides and one 
sergeantry for service. It was then held by William 
de Chabbenore, of the heirs of Ralph de Thony de 
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vetere feofimento of the honour of Thony. The last men- 
tion made of this family is in 1676. The number of 
court-houses in this parish is worthy of remark, viz., 
Chadnor Court, Alton Court, Tyrrell’s Court, Luntley 
Court, Swanston Court, Newton Court, in addition to 
the Manor House of Dilwyn, now destroyed. I have 
now sketched the history of the principal estates. 

Respecting eminent or public persons connected with 
Dilwyn ; in the middle ages the De la Beres witnessed 
various deeds conferring lands upon the Church ; their 
arms were emblazoned in the church of St. Mary, and 
Bearton (i.e. Bereton), a farm house on the northern 
side of the parish, doubtless formed a portion of their 
estate. This family was also connected with the 
Audleys, already mentioned, by marriage. Thomas of 
Chadnor was member for the county in the 25th and 
26th of Edward the First. Amongst the sheriffs I find 
the names of William Fitzwarryne (Lord of Dilwyn) ; 
the De la Beres; and in 1729, John Tyler, of the Great 
House, Dilwyn. The grandmother of Southey, the 
poet laureate, married for her first husband a younger 
brother of this Mr. Tyler, who was nephew to Dr. 
Tyler, Dean of Hereford and Bishop of Llandaff. 
Thomas Carpenter was sheriff six years earlier, and 
William Phillips, of Newton, in this parish, seven years 
later. -Thomas Dingley, or Dineley, the industrious 
antiquary, who died at Louvain towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, is described in his will as of 
Dilwyn. In the Dinely MS. now in the possession of 
Sir T. Winnington (?), there is a sketch of Dilwyn 
church, and an account of the robust health of its inha- 
bitants, which the vicar of that day ascribed to their 
drinking cider. 

I now turn to the Ecclesiastical History of Dilwyn : 
—The advowson of Dilwyn was conferred upon the 
Priory of Wormesley (a parish five miles distant) by 
Prince Edmund, Earl of Leicester. No doubt the 
advowson passed with the Manor of Dilwyn from 
Matthew de Gamages to the king, upon the forfeiture 
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of his estate to King John. The deed of gift is still 
in existence, and bears date April 11th, 1274. The 
Prince gave to the Priory the patronage of the benefice, 
the whole of the tithes, “‘and one acre of land which 
had lately belonged to Walter de Monyton, and lyes in 
the Manor or Dyelewe, in a field called Heuynesfield.” 
This grant was confirmed the same year by John Bishop 
of Hereford, by Thomas Bishop of Hereford, 1281, and 
by Richard Bishop of Hereford in 1285, and also by 
King Edward the First, at which time the church was 
valued at £20 perannum. The patronage was retained 
by the priory until 1541, ze. for 267 years, when it 
again reverted to the Crown, by whom it was held for 
only twenty-one years, for in1562Queen Elizabeth made 
an exchange of various manors and avowsons with the 
Bishop of Hereford. In this exchange Dilwyn was 
included, and the see of Hereford has retained it to this 
time. I have said that in 1274 the church was vested 
with the Prior of Wormesley; and after an interval of 
eleven years, by the death of the vicar, Thomas de 
Colcestre, the monks were called upon to present a 
successor. On the next Monday after the feast of 
S. Mary Magdalene, the Bishop held (by his Commissary, 
Nicholas de Reygate) a full consistory at Tatyton, and 
declared that the true patrons were the Monks of 
Wormesley. Richard de Monyton, Capellanus, was 
presented. Twenty years later there was a dispute 
between the patrons and the vicar as to the distribution 
of the profits of the living. The Vicar wished his 
income increased ; but the Prior demurred, stating “that 
the gifts of the ‘Church were not worth above £70 
yearly ; that they (the religious) have built the chancell 
new, and doe repayre it still, and find bookes.” The 
Bishop having heard both parties, confirmed the fol- 
lowing allowance to the vicar: At Christmas one 
mark (13s. 4d.); at Easter with the offerings of pence 
for eggs, and bread (8s. 4d.); on the eve of the Virgin’s 
Nativity, on the Feast of the Dedication, and on the 
Feast of All Saints (in various chapels), 6s. 8d.; in 
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bread and ale yearly half a mark (6s. 8d.); the receipt 
of 1d. every Sunday in the year (4s. 4d.); in flax 
yearly £1 10s.; the principal fine on three carrucates 
in the liberty of the priory and convent, valued yearly 
at 6s.; two sums of bread corn and two of wheat, 14s.; 
in geese and pigs one mark (13s, 4d.); in small tithes of 
calves, kyne,fowls,&c., 10s. ; the tithes of wool and lamb, 
one mark (13s, 4d.) ; in anniversaries and three yearly 
feasts, half a mark (6s. 8d.) ; in offerings for the dead 
yearly, 10s.; for herriotts (by the year),£2; for marriages 
and churchings, 6s.; the tenths of the mills, 3s.; the 
tenths of the gardens and Langton penny,8s.; the small 
tithes of Chabbenore, 3s.; making a total of £9 7s. 8d., 
for which sum “the vicar is to serve honestly, and to 
find a deacon at 40s., and to pay a certain chaplain cele- 
brating at Chabbenore every Lord’s day at 10s., and to 
find a competent light at the value of 10s., and bread 
and wine at the value of 5s., and to receive the bishop’s 
officiary and archdeacon, as is wont, with procurations 
and synodalls yearly to the archdeacon, and to bear 
the third part with us (the Priory) of all extraordinary 
charges.” This occurred in 13805. The chapel of 
Chabbenore was dedicated to S. Hellin, and called S. 
Hellin’s—or corruptly by the inhabitants, S. Chillins. 
Not a vestige of it remains, and the site can only be 
made out by some ancient yew trees dotted round the 
chapel yard. The church contained two chantries, 
those of §. Mary and S. Nicholas. The former was 
endowed to the amount of £4 8s. 5d.; that of S. 
Nicholas £4 per annum. ‘There were three oratories 
in Dilwyn—all granted in 1346 by the then Bishop of 
Hereford, to John de Budeneweise, Walter of Chabbe- 
nore, and John of Alleton (Alton). 


THE CHURCH 


Is dedicated to S. Mary, and is one of the most impos- 
ing and interesting in the county of Hereford. The 
style is late Early English. In 1305 the Prior stated 
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that the chancel had been built by his house ‘‘ new”— 
the church was not in the patronage of the Priory until 
1274, and they did not present until 1285. The 
chancel therefore was built (and the nave is of the 
same date) during the last twenty years of the 138th 
century. The tower (at the south-west end of the 
nave) is also early English, and affords conclusive 
evidence that Dilwyn Church was built twice over in 
the 13th century, for the weathering of the original 
church is still distinctly traced on the face of the 
tower. The present church has north and south aisles, 
the former church wanted these latter appendages. 
Why was a new church taken down so soon after its 
erection? I think the explanation is, that, the Priory 
of Wormesley erecting a more capacious chancel—the 
parish was induced to rebuild the nave. Late in the 
following century the present fine south porch (of stone, 
and containing two bays) was erected, and also the 
north transept. There is an early English sacristy 
on the north side of chancel, and the tower is sur- 
mounted by a shingled spire. In the angle formed by 
the junction of nave and chancel is a turret containing 
a stone stair, which led to the rood loft. Some of 
the lancets of the early English clerestory still re- 
main, and in addition five two-light windows inserted 
in the 15th century. The font is of the same date— 
also the three screens separating the chancel, the north 
transept, and the ladye chapel from the nave. The 
church is particularly rich in brackets. During the 
progress of the restoration (now going on) several 
specimens of encaustic tiles have been dug up, and are 
exhibited in the Museum this week. An interesting 
example of the 13th century fresco painting has been 
brought to light in the lady chapel; and in the 15th 
century a good deal of stencilling was executed in the 
south aisle of the nave and the north transept. The 
-west gallery was erected as late as 1631, and is an 
interesting quaint structure. Vermilion was freely 
used in the decoration of the screens of the lady chapel 
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and north transept. The church was formerly rich in 
stained glass, especially heraldic glass. ‘The east win- 
dow was filled with stained glass by the Priory of 
Wormesley, containing the arms of England, the Earl 
of Leicester, the See of Hereford, the Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford. The Earl gave the tithes to the convent. 
The king confirmed the grant, as also did the Bishop 
by the consent of the Dean and Chapter. Captain 
Symonds in his diary (1645) deseribes these as “ very 
large and old, each about a foot broad.” North-east 
window of chancel—the arms of Talbot. North-west 
window of chancel—the kneeling figure of a knight 
clad in armour of the thirteenth century, the hands 
joined in the attitude of prayer. The South-west win- 
dow of the chancel was also filled with heraldic glass, 
The east window of the south aisle of the nave contained 
the arms of Lionel Duke of Clarence, and the south-east 
window of the same aisle the arms of Heven, of Heven 
(or Haven, as now pronounced), of the parish of Dilwyn. 
The next window in the same aisle also contained 
heraldic glass. The north window of the north tran- 
sept is a noble window, of very late decorated work, 
and was filled with stained glass,—as Captain Symonds 
says, “fairly adorned with the pictures of the twelve 
apostles.” ‘There were thus in all eight stained glass 
windows, including the two largest in the church. In 
the north wall of the chancel, under a fourteenth cen- 
tury canopy, is a recumbent figure of a knight, cross- 
legged, in close armour, drawing his sword half out, a 
lion crouching at his feet, on his arm a target bearing 
the arms of Talbot. In the north transept there are 
the remains of a very fine 15th century brass; the 
brasses (those of a male and female) have disappeared, 
together with the whole of the stained glass already 
mentioned, except a few fragments in the head of the 
north transept window. In the course of the present 
restoration three monumental slabs—two sculptured 
and one incised—have been brought to light. The 
most perfect of these is in memory of Thomas Killing 
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and his wife. This slab is late 13th century. A still 
earlier, but rather rudely sculptured slab, is preserved 
as the sill of the east window of south aisle of nave. 

The bells, six in number, and a very musical and 
effective peal, were cast by A. Rudhal, of Gloucester, 
in 1733. The inscriptions do not call for remark. 

The churchyard is entered through what is called by 
the inhabitants a “scallenge,” virtually a lych-gate. 
Captain Symonds thus describes it in 1645: “ At the 
Church Gate Stands a Howse and square with pillars 
and two doores, which they call a Palme Howse; it 
formerly stood in the Churchyard.” And he gives 
sketches of a stool with “ leather or cloth” top, exactly 
similar to the modern camp stool, showing it when 
opened and when closed. 

Then Symonds describes “a water wheele six feet 
in diameter, six spokes, and about four inches thick.” 

A sketch of the wheel is given, with the trough to 
convey the water. 

“ This,” proceeds the Captain, “ will turne spitts, two 
chernes, and beate in a morter.” 

I will conclude with the following inventory of the 
church goods, made out, as I believe, either in 1611 
or 1612, and the title-page of the register book :— 


An Inventory of ye goods belonginge to ye Church of Dilwyn. 


Inp’mis, ye parishe stocke for ye poore in mony, £7. 

Item, another stocke of mony, £3. 

Item, one silver chalice with a cover, worth 50s. 

Item, one pewter pottle pot for ye communion wine, 3s. 

Item, one large bible and an old bible, 40s. 

Item, two Tomes of Homilies, 5s. 

Item, four communion books, two in folio, two in qrto, 20s. 

Item, one table of degrees of marriages prohibited, 4d. 

Item, one booke of canons made Ano. 1604, 20d. 

Item, one booke of Articles enquired at visitations, 8d. 

Item, one Bullinger’s Decades, allowed by Mr. Ballard, 
Surrogate to ye Ordinary, instead of Erasmus paraphrased, 
10s. 

Item, one faire wainscot chest, with three lockes, 11s. 
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Item, one poore men’s box, with three lockes, 4s. 

Item, three other old chests, whereof two are in the vestrie, 

5s. 

Item, one cover made of wainscot for ye font, 4s. 

Item, one surplice, old and seare, 5s. 

Item, one fair coveringe of cloth of gold for the communion 

table, wh. coste the parishe 26s. 

Recovered from ye p’ishe by ye p’ishioners of Webley, of 

whom it was bought for 8d. 

Item, one newe cambricke table cloth for ye Co’in Table, 12s. 

Item, an old coveringe of Darnin, now used in ye pulpit, 2s. 

Item, an old holland table cloth, 12d. 

Item, two pay bookes for Lownes and accounts, 5s. 

Item, three other writinge bookes for registeringe, christen- 

ings, mariages and burials, this is one, 16s. 

Item, one newe surplice of holland, which cost about 30s. 

Item, one little vessell and two bottells for wine, which cost 

about 2s. 

Item, two plate dishes for the co’ion bread cost 16d. 

Item, Bishop Jewell’s Works, which cost 20s. 

Item, two bookes of praiers for ye 5 of August and ye 5 of 

November, 8d. 

Item, two forms of wainscot for ye co’icants for burialls and 

women churched, 3s. 4d. 

Item, ye newe bible printed by authoritie of King James, 

which cost £2 6s. 

Ye old bible was sold by the churchwardens to William 

Howell for 10s. 

Item, two larger wainscot formes for ye communicants, 

which cost 10s. 

Item, the stocke of money given by Mr. Goodman to ye poor 
of Dilwyn, which was by his.gift £93 3s. 4d., which-being not 
to be had, composition was made with ye friends of Mr Good- 
man’s executor after ye sute was commenced in ye Chancer 
against him for £40, which was laide on land of William 
Bragen, by way of mortgage, to say yearly to ye church- 
wardens and overseers of ye poore £3 10s., to be dealt to ye 


poor £40. 
TITLE PAGE OF PARISH REGISTER. 


The book of the Parish Church of Dilwyn, in the 
county of Hereford, procured by statute to write the 
names as well of those who for these forty years now 
past, that is to say, from the beginning of the reign of 
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the most gracious Queen Elizabeth were either bap- 
tised, or married, or heretofore received the benefit of 
ecclesiastical burial, as well as those who may here- 
after receive it. Transcribed by Thomas Hammond, 
vicar there, at the charges of the parishioners, namely, 
ten shillings. 

He began from the year of our Lord, 1559, and the 
first year of Elizabeth, and continued to the year of our 
Lord, 1599, and the fortieth year of Elizabeth, for the 
aforesaid ten shillings, All the remaining (entries) 
were made by the care and labour of the vicars for the 
time being, of whom the first was Thomas Hammond, 
M.A., of Oxford, a native of Salisbury, who lived vicar 
here from the month of April, in the thirty-ninth year 
of Queen Elizabeth, and from the year of our Lord, 
1597, until the second day of June, in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of our most gracious King James, and the 
year of our Lord, 1617. 


Martin Johnson, vicar of Dilwyn, M.A., of Baliol 
College, Oxford, and a native’ of Oxford, who lived 
vicar here from the year of our Lord, 1651, to the year 
1698. ' 








HARL. MSS., No. 368, ro. 180. 


[We are indebted for the following transcript to the kind- 
ness of J. Youde Hinde, Esq.] 


“‘ Henry the 8 Grante for Fees to be allowed. to the Lord Presydent 
and Counsell of the Marches of Wales. 


“ Henry the Eighte by the grace of God king of Eng- 
land and of ffraunce defender of the faith and Lord of 
Ireland, To our trustye & righte well beloued Coun- 
selore S' Bryan Tuke Knight nowe Treasurer of our 
Chamber and to the Treasurer and Treasurers of our 
Chambere that hereafter shalbe and to euery of you for 
the tyme being greetyng, where as wee haue appoynted 
the Righte Reuerend father in God, o' Right and wel- 
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beloued Counselore Roland Bishope of Couentry and 
lycheefield to be our presydente of our Counsell in the 
marshes of Walles. And also haue assocyate & ap- 
poynted to be w™ him other our Comyssyoners there. 
And also haue appoynted & assygned to them for theire 
dyets stipends fees wages & other their charges ther 
after the rate herafter following that is to saye for their 
dyetes yearly after the rate of thirteene poundes sixe 
shillinges and viijd. by weeke and the yearly fees wages 
and stypendes of certayne of them that is to say S' John 
Porte Knighte one of our Justyces forty markes star- 
lynge S' Anthony ffitz-harberte knight x. S' Edward 
Croftes knighte xi. sterlynge S* Richard Maunsell 
knighte xii. John Russell our secretary ther xiiji. vjs. 
viijd. Roger Wigstone Esquire viz, John virnon Esquire 
xiijdt. vjs. viijd. Thomas Houlte our Atterney there xiijiz. 
vjs. viijd. & Richard Hassall our Solicitore there viz. 
And to have for their forreine expences yearly after the 
rate of one hondred markes. And also for the wages & 
diet of William Carter Armerer making his aboad at 
Ludlowe for the keepynge of armor and arttyllerye ther 
after the rate of vjd. by the daye from the feaste of St. 
Michaell the Arche Angell laste paste hetherto and so 
from hence forth duringe our pleasure. Therefore we 
will and comaunde you that of our money beinge in 
yo" custody and charge you vpon the sight hearof to 
make payment vnto their vse of the fors’d diets fees 
stypends and wages accordyng to our assyg’ment as is 
aboue s’d from the foresayd feaste of St. Michaell the 
Archeangell laste paste & so quarterly from henceforth 
tyll ye haue from vs in commaundemente to the con- 
trary ye taking at euery quarter for euery payment an 
aquittance assygned by the hands of the s’'d presydente 
and this our letters shalbe to you a suffityente warrante 
& discharge in this behalfe. In witeness whereof wee 
haue caused thes our l’res to be made pattente. Wite- 
nes our selfe at Westemester the 21 daye of November 
in the xxvjth yeare of our raigne.” 
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HARL. MSS. NO, 368, Fo, 181. 


“A Catalogue of the Names of the severall Lordes Presedents of the 
Counsell established in the Marches of Wales since the 18 E 4, 
w" the seuerall yeares when they begane their Presidenties there 
as foloweth. 

“An? 18 E. 4, the Earl Rivers; Joh’ne Ep’us Wigorn. 

An? 17 H. 7, Will’us Smith ep’us Lincolne. 

An’ 4 H. 8, Galfridus Blith ep’us Couen’ et Lichefeld. 

An° 17 H. 8, Joh’es Phesey ep’us Exoniensis. 

An° 26 H. 8, Rolande Lee ep’us Couent’ et Lichefeild. 

An’ 35 H. 8, Ric’us Sampson ep’us Couent’ et Liche- 
feild. 

An’ 2 E. 6, Joh’es dudley Com’ Warwicke magn’ Came- 
rar’ Angl’ia. 

An° 4 E. 6, Will’us Herberte nobilis ordinis Garteri 
miles. 

Aun’ 1 M., Nich’us Heath ep’us Wigorne postea Ebora- 
nensis Archiep’us et Cancell’ Angl’i. 

An° 3 Mar., Will’us Com’ Pembroke. 

An’ 6 M., Gilbert Bourne ep’us Bathoniensys. 

An°1 Eliz., Johanes Williams miles d’n’s Williames de 
Thame. 

An°2 Eliz., Henricus Sidney nobilis Garterie ordinis 
mil’. 

An? 28 Eliz., Henricus com’ Pembroke. 

An’ 44 Eliz,, Edwardus D’n's Souche de Haringeworth.” 


LUDLOW CASTLE. 


Tue history of this noble ruin, in modern times, is curi- 
ously illustrated by the following document, now pre- 
served, with other papers, in the collection of the Earl 
of Powis. After the dissolution of the Court of Wales 
and the Marches in 1689, the Castle of Ludlow was 
placed under the charge of a governor, who lived in it 
with a sort of sinecure pension. Some portion of it con- 
tinued to be inhabited; but the mass of the buildings 
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ran more and more into decay, and it was gradually 
stripped of its furniture. The Earl of Powis obtained 
the Castle on a long lease in the latter part of the last 
century, and afterwards, in 1811, he purchased from the 
crown the reversion in fee. It is certainly not generally 
known that before the property was alienated from the 
crown, the government contemplated the demolition of 
the whole building, and the sale of the materials, for 
which purpose a surveyor of Shrewsbury, named Pritch- 
ard, was employed to value it, and to him we owe the 
following report. It is evident that Mr. Pritchard sought 
to save the building by wonderfully undervaluing the 
~ materials, so as to shew that they would not pay for the 
work of destruction ; and we have to thank him partly, 
without doubt, for the prevention of so extraordinary an 
act of Vandalism. I will only add that every part of the 
Castle mentioned in this Survey may be easily identified 
in the existing ruin. The Survey is not accompanied 
with a plan. 
Tuomas Wricart. 





A SURVEY OF LUDLOW CASTLE, MAY 1771. 


Tats castle, built by Roger de Montgomery, in the 
time of William the Conqueror, is now in the utmost 
ruin, the roofing and flooring having almost all fallen 
in, by reason of timbers being rotten and decayed. 
The wall, though in many places very thick, being 
composed of common stones, used the same as they 
were got out of the rock, without hewing, are very 
unsound, and where there are no quoins or coping of 
red hewn stones to support and bind them together, are 
in a very bad condition, and have been for many years, 
daily falling, as will appear by the following observa- 
tions—on the under references :— 

1. The entrance of the castle at a tower extremely 
ruinous. The walls composed of rubble work, The 
upper parts daily trickling down, and scarce can the 
old gates be made fast to inclose the castle. 
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2. Formerly the prison. Has only the walls remaining, 
which to the court are faced with ashler work. The 
cross walls are almost down with roof and floors. 

3. The stables, faced with red stones to the ‘court, 
have a floor over them and a roof in bad condition, half 
thatched, half slated, now occupied as a stable by Hill, 
tenant of the Bowling Green House. 

4. An old tower, supposed to be one of the ancient 
sally ports, reduced now to low burr walls in bad 
condition. 

5. Offices for the inferior courts of law, have only a 
few rubble walls standing, at present used as a garden, 
faggot yard, etc. 

6. Dinan Gate, one of the entrances to the town, is 
the extreme part of the castle hill, or rock, on which it 
stands, built adjoining and is part of the town wall, 
arched over with stones, in a very indifferent state. 

7. Mortimer’s Tower, formerly entirely round, the 
back part since has been repaired with a cross wall, 
without floor or roof. Walling in a ruinous condition. 

8. The gateway entering the citadel, and formerly 
the judges’ apartments to the right. ‘The roofing and 
floors of these buildings are almost all fallen in and 
rotted. What remains hangs impending in a frightful 
and dangerous manner. The walls, except the gate- 
way, tower, doors, and windows, all composed of rubble 
work, The bridge over the fosse has now two arches, 
without parapet. Walls are in a bad condition. 

9. Is an old tower on the left hand side the gateway, 
the outside wall of which is faced with ashler work of 
red stone. It is arched over in the middle for a maga- 
zine, has no roof, nor but one floor, under which there 
are a few old timbers preserved. ‘The walls within are 
in parts fallen down. 

10. A tower on the side of the fosse, built with burr 
walls, under which is standing the oven, 16 feet by 14 
feet, with roof or floor. 

11, The castle well, eight feet diameter, sunk in the 
rock, and said to be lower than the adjacent river Teme, 
now mostly filled up with rubbish. 
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12, A tower, The postern without any roof. The 
walls built with burr stone. 

13, The old kitchen has no other remains than the 
walls, reduced to a low height. The arch of the 
chimney, which is of hewn stones, 16 feet 8 inches 
wide, is still remaining. There is adjacent to the 
kitchen an old oven and chimney, which was the 
pastery, 

14, Is the principal part of the body of the castle, 
formerly containing the hall, council chamber, and 
other apartments, now in so ruined a condition that 
tis dangerous to go under the walls, and the small 
part of the roof that remains is hanging and just sup- 
ported by a few braces, ‘There are some large timbers 
and pieces of lead fallen from the roof in this place, 
with a few iron bars in the windows, The walls are 
mostly rubble work, and the battlements greatly de- 
cayed. The outside of one of the towers is faced with 
ashler work, and the upper parts of the other tower 
have been also repaired with hewn stones. Some more 
hewn stones have likewise been used to windows and 
doors. 

15.. Was formerly the chapel, of which are no other 
remains than the rotunda or entrance. This building 
has no roof upon it, The walls at top are craggy, 
and in places fallen. The doorway and a few small 
pillars with arches over them being rather perfect, are 
the only ornament left about the castle. 

16, Hill the tenant’s house, to whom belongs the 
bowling green, stable, outer court, tennis court, gardens, 
faggot places, etc. 

The house, as described by the plan, is a very in- 
different building, framed many years since of the old 
materials of the castle. ‘The roof and slating, being 
kept in repair by the tenant, is in a bad condition. 

The whole rent of these premises within the walls is 
eighteen pounds per annum. 

17. Anold tower. Has only the burr walls standing, 
adjacent to what is an ordinary stable, built some years 
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since out of the ruins of the castle, by Henry Carver of 
Ludlow ; which, together with a garden, being part of 
the outer fosse, are now let to Mr. Burlton, at 50s. per 
annum. 

18. A stable at the foot of the castle hill. Was 
years since built by a person who pays annually two 
shillings reserved rent. 

The castle walls round the whole, from tower to 
tower, and those which enclose the fosses, are built 
with common rubble stones, are in very great decay, 
and the battlements mostly down. 

Great difficulty will arise in attempting to put a 
value on so prodigious a quantity of rough stones. 
There never were any large ones used, and but very 
few, even of the facings, of wrought work. The length 
of near seven hundred years has consequently rendered 
the walls (where the mortar is good) in one universal 
mass, that would not easily be eraised or taken down. 
In the outside walls the mortar is not of that strength 
and texture usual in castle walls. Many of the stones 
are rotten and perishable. And were whole premises 
ordered to be converted into one mount of land or 
gardens, the stone walling would be of little more value 
than the expense of taking down, clearing, and carrying 
away rubbish, levelling and making good the land. 

There are now old materials convertible on the 
premises :— About two tons of lead, £42; about sixty 
tons of timber, part rotten, £60; one ton of iron, 
£12 10s.; materials in tenant’s house, stables, etc., 
£80—£194 10s. Premises at £20 12s. per annum. 


(Signed) Tuos, Farnotts Pritcnarp, 
Salop. 


Endorsed.—1'171—Survey of Ludlow Castle. Stable 
at the bottom of the castle bank mentioned. This 
stable afterwards converted to a dwelling house, and 
became matter of dispute with Harding’s family.— 
July, 1830, 





MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCES OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY OF ENGLAND WITH THE PRINCES 
AND MAGNATES OF WALES, 


WITH THE CAUSES LEADING THERETO. 


On the surface of the subject of the conquest of England 
by William Duke of Normandy, as far as the people to 
the west of the river Severn were concerned in that great 
event, might have been observed a speck, the germ of 
future consequences of the most momentous kind to the 
fortunes of the Cymry; but which being as yet unde- 
veloped, produced not, at the time, that bitter hostility 
which an event of so alarming a character was calcu- 
lated to inspire; but, on the contrary, sentiments of 
complacency ; thinking, as could not but do the Cymry, 
from the antecedents of their history, that the vengeance 
of Heaven had at length overtaken the slayers of their 
brethren and the appropriators of their soil: in a word, 
they regarded the invaders as the avengers of their own 
wrongs, and, to a certain extent, as doing that which, 
with all their efforts, they themselves had been unable 
to accomplish. ; 

Of this picture we must now make a reversal, by turn- 
ing to the feelings entertained by the conquerors of 
England towards those who were beyond the pale of 
their conquest, the Cymry of Wales, to whose territory 
they laid no claim. Their chief, the Norman duke, 
founding his claim solely on the will of Edward the Con- 
fessor, a document which, whether forthcoming or not, 
(a matter of some doubt), was not pretended to embrace 
Wales, of which the testator, or supposed testator, him- 
self was not in possession ; the consequence of this was 
that Wales long stood in a totally different relation 
to the Normans from what England and its inhabit- 
ants did; for, as has been well, observed, “v@ victis!” 

10? 
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and whilst the Welsh for two centuries, till subdued by 
Edward I, were treated with the respect due to an in- 
dependent nation, the inhabitants of England were rob- 
bed, spoiled, and treated with every species of ignominy, 
and finally, were considered as totally unworthy of form- 
ing matrimonial alliances with the reigning family, 
notwithstanding the solitary exception of Henry the 
First’s politic marriage with the niece of Edgar Atheling, 


heir to the English throne. 


Before, however, I proceed to shew the difference of 
the Welsh} in this respect, from the English, I wish to 
say a few words on the subject of Duke William’s fit- 
ness for a testamentary bequest by Edward the Confes- 


‘sor, supposing such bequest to have been actually 
-‘made him; which, however, seems very uncertain, judg- 


ing, as we. do, by the light of English history in other 


-cases of disputed succession. Whether we look to the 


case of Stephen and Henry II in early Norman history, 
to Henry VII and his competitors, or to Lady Jane 
Grey and Queen Mary at a later period, all stood in 
approximate affinity to the crown by consanguinity. 
But how stood the case with William of Normandy? 
The following genealogical sketch will best answer that 
question. 


RicuarpD, first Duke of Normandy,=Gunilda, a Danish 
surnamed ‘ Sans Peur,’’ died 960 | ‘lady 





Richard, second=... Emma, ‘‘ 7he=Ethelred II, king of England, 

Duke of Nor- i Peart of Nor- | who, to avoid the incursions 

mandy, mandy” of the Danes, fled into Nor- 
died 1027 - mandy, died 1016 








Richard, Robert, OE EEN Edward the PR a king 
third ‘* Le Diable,” 3askin- of England, educated at the 
Duke of fourth Duke of § ner’s court of Normandy, but as- 
Normandy, Normandy daughter cended the English throne, 
died 1027, of 1041, died 5 Jany. 1066, s.p. 
8p. Falaise 





William, fifth Duke of Normandy, and conqueror of England. 
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By which it will be seen that though William the Con- 
queror was, indeed, related to Edward the Confessor, he 
was related to him on the wrong side, on the Norman 
instead of the English side; and this, in any claim to 
the English crown, amounted to nothing, absolutely 
nothing, and therefore his acquisition has been well 
termed a@ conquest, which it really was. 

And now on the intermarriages between the Welsh 
and this thereafter, and in some sort to this day, sove- 
reign house of England. 

The first we find is that of Emma, daughter of the 
Empress Maud (grandaughter of the Conqueror), and 
sister of King Henry II, with David, son of Owen Gwyn- 
edd, Prince of North Wales, by whom she had Gwen- 
llian,who, though niece to the king (Henry II), married 
one of her own paternal stock, viz.,Griffith ap Cadwgan, 
Prince of Powis. 

The next I find is Eleanor of Montfort, grandaughter 
of King John and niece of Henry III, who married 
Prince Llewelyn, 3 Oct. 1271, and died 1280. 

And Edward I married his grandaughter, Eleanor 
de la Barre, to Llewelyn ap Owen, the representative 
of the sovereign princes of South Wales. 

The intermarriages of the highest Norman nobles, 
and those nearest the throne, with the Welsh during 
the same period, are almost too numerous to admit of 
enumeration in this place; but all shewing the same 
fact of respect for a nation as yet unsubdued, and, not- 
withstanding recent ungenerous theories to the con- 
trary, aborigines of the soil; yet we may mention Ralph 
Mortimer, one of the early progenitors of the house of 
York, who married Gwladys, the daughter of Llewelyn 
ap Iorwerth, Prince ef North Wales, For the rest we 
refer to York’s Catalogue of Honour, Brook and Vincent’s 
Catalogues of the Nobility of England, in which will be 
found ample verification of what we here assert of the 
numerous matrimonial alliances of the ancient Norman 
nobility of England with the Cymry of Wales. 

In respect to the conquest of England, Sir Bernard 
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Burke, in his Royal Descents, whilst treating of the 
despotism thereby established (vol. i, p. 12), says “ with 
a cruelty that tt is to be hoped has few parallels in the his- 
tory of mankind, William dispersed his followers over 
the country with injunctions that. they should spare 
neither man nor beast, but should involve houses, corn, 
and implements of husbandry, as well as all that had the 
breath of life, in one common destruction, Such an order 
was not likely to find any mitigation in the hands of a 
people like the Normans. One hundred thousand natives 
were inhumanly slaughtered ; and for nine years not a 
patch of cultivated ground could be seen between York 
and Durham”; and in such manner, affirms the histo- 
rian, “did William make himself undisputed master of 
England”; and, he continues, “the Normans in a litile 
time became possessed of all the lands in the kingdom, and 
the Anglo-Saxon families of rank and wealth were either 
‘swept off or merged into the body of the (common) 
people.” With a people so humbled and prostrate before 
their conquerors, and regarded by them, as, says the 
same authority, “no more than the hogs they fattened 
for the market,” it is not to be wondered at if no matri- 
monial alliances were made, for these in some sort 
would have implied equality. They, in fact, had too 
much contempt for a people whom they had subjugated_- 
in a “ single battle,” and whose lands they already pos- 
sessed, to enter into such contracts with them; for the 
Normans were proud, haughty, and arrogant ; and when 
they had no longer any foreign foe to encounter, they 
exercised their pugnacious qualities in disputes amongst 
themselves, of so fierce a kind, especially in the contests 
between York and Lancaster, that at the end of four 
centuries scarcely a representative, in the male line, re- 
mained of all those proud barons that had overrun and 
monopolized the soil. Of all the peers assembled in 
King Henry the Seventh’s parliament, in 1485, it is 
asserted that only nie (including in that number some 
of a very questionable kind) were of the ancienne noblesse ; 
and at this time the oldest peer, as to creation, is only 
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of the date of Henry III, a century and a half, or more, 
from the Conquest ; and this, too, in the female line, and 
through innumerable twistings and windings which it 
must have required a skilful herald to trace to such 
result as that of placing him at the head of the English 
nobility in point of antiquity. 
Epwarp S. Byam. 
Penrhos House, Weston-super-Mare. 
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COPIED OUT OF A MS. IN THE BISHOP’S LIBRARY AT 
ST. ASAPH. 

[The References at the commencement of each paragraph represent the 
original MS., folio and page; those at the end, the pages in the existing 
MSS. (marked “ Dd” and “ Coch Asaph No. 2’), where a Transcript may 
be found. ] 


Summa Libri Rubei Assaphens communiter dicti Llyfr Coch Assaph, 
exscripta 26° Octobris 1602. 

Fol. 1.—Deest. 

2a.—Copia recordi curie Dominii de Denbigh testificans 
quod Reignaldus E’pus de S’to Asaph et Decanus et Capitulum 
ejusdem clamant quasdam libertates &c. in villis de Meriadog, 
Henllan, Llanyvyth, Llangernew, Branan, Bodnod, Treflech, 
Bodgynnwn et Liansannan, A’o D’ni 1291. Scribitur in capite 
pagine 0d. | 61 

3a.—Annualia quedam beneficiorum Dioceseos. 66 

3a.—Nomina Villarum quas Malgunus Rex dedit Kentigerno 
Ep’o et successoribus suis Ep’is de Llanelwy, etc. 66 

3b.—Quoddam Registrum L. Assavens. Ep’i datum die Mer- 
curii in Septimana Pentecostes a’o 1294 cons’ a’o 2° (non potest 
totum legi). 

Indulgentia concessa iis qui pro animabus defunctorum 
orant. Indulgentia concessa iis qui aliquid dant ad fabricam 
Ecclesie de No’. 

4a.—Collacio Canonie Jo. ap Adam annulo investiture. 

Collacio Rectoris Llanarmon in Yale; R. Gwenysgor; R. 
Corwen; V. Kegidva; R. Llanwyddelan ; Porcio Llanrhaidr ; 
Collacio V. Wrexham cum assignatione partis decimarum. Dat’ 
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apud 8’c’m Martinum 8 Id. Apr. 1294 cons’ 1° per Le. Ep’um. 
Collacio Vic. de Ruabon per eundem 17 Cal. Jul. 1294. Colla- 
cio Vic. de Llanrhaidr in Mochnant Llewelino ap Iorw Moel. 
per eundem E’pum 14 cal. Jul. cons. 2” Collacio Ecclesie de 
I.lanwarchell juxta Denbigh W’mo de Dymbych per eundem 
Ep’um in die Epiph. 1294. Cons. 2° Annua Pensio Reginal- 
dus Grey, &c. 1 

Litere patentes Edw. I concesse Aniano Ep’o de Assaph de 
privilegiis quibus Predecessores dicti Ep’i gaudebant. Dat’ 
apud Rothelan 1° Nov’ a’o regni sui 5° 1 

5a.—Institucio Madog ap M’red’ porcioni Ecclesie de Myvot 
per L. Ep’um 7 Martii a’o 1810. Cons, 18° 

Institucio R. de Mallwyd a’o et die predicto. 

Institucio R. Llandeshull cum assignatione 3 partis ejusdem 
Rectorie tunc et ibidem. 

Institucio in 2 partes R. Llandeshull tunc et ibidem. 

Institucio Llanmenith dat’ 3° No’is 1809. Cons. 17. 

Institucio porcionis R. de Kilkain. 

Institucio Llandegla. 

Institucio. porcionis R. de Kilkain. 

Institucio R. Kaerwys. 

Institucio R. de Llanverrey (?). 

Institucio ad R. Llanymenych. 

Institucio ad porcionem R. de Llanverreys, vizt. 3 partis ex- 
ceptis edificiis ; et institutio 3 partis ejusdem et sunt 3 partis 
ejusdem exceptis edificiis. 

Institucio R. Llanurvyl. Institucio R.de Hirnant. Conces- 
sio pensionis 5 marcarum vicario chorali per decanum. 

6.—Partitio pannorum Episcopi. 6¢.—Nomina totius familiz 
Episcopi. 1-2 

6), 7a, b, 8a, b, 9a, 6.—Officium cujuslibet domesticorum et 
officium Ep’i. 2-9 

10a.—Vendicio porcionis Llanrhaidr pro anno 1304 pro 
summa 8 lib. D’no Ep’o per porcionarium ibidem. 

Certificatorium Ep’i factum R. Edv. I. anno 1305 de quodam 
Brevi Ep’o directo pro levandis quibusdam pecunie summis de 
clericis [non] laica feoda habentibus. 82 

Approbacio testamenti Comitis Lincolnie. 

105.—-Breve Regium Ep’o directum pro levandis pecuniarum 
xummis de clericis [non] laica feoda habentibus. 83 

11a.—Returnum ejusdem brevis. 85 

113.—Convencio inter Ep’um et capellanum de fructibus 
Llansilin et Llansanffraid. 

Petitio dilacionis execucionis brevis regii pro debitis clerico- 
rum capelle Ep’i apud Llanelwy, 86 
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Inquisitio de jure presentacionis Ecclesize de Northop tenta 
apud Flint coram Justic. Cestr. tempore L. Ep’i que testatur 
quod Episcopus semper habuit jus conferendi. 89 

Pensio annualis per Episc. concessa cuidam clerico. 

12a.—Breve regium pro decimis cum returno ejusdem brevis 
regii directum Justiciario Cestrie quod moneat L. Ep’um Assa- 
vens, ad Parliamentum apud Stamford ad dicendam causam 
 quare non admisit clericum regis ad Ecclesiam de Northop pre- 
sentatum, quam presentationem vindicavit Rex ut Principatui 
Wallie annexatam. 89 

125.—Rupes rubea que pertinet ad fabricam Ecclesize As- 
sav. 91 

Redemptiones penitentiarum ad fabricam Eccl. Cathed. Ass. 91 

Participationes decimarum inter D’num Ep’um firme rectorie 
de Llanarmon in Yale et vicarium ejusdem loci a’o D’ni 1205. 91 

Pars Episcopi, villa de Budugree, villa de Altkembeber, sub 
petra Bodidris. Seda Chwilerych supra viam que ducit versus 
Llanarmon. Terra Banhadlen, Keveneynt, Gwaunffynnawn, et 
heec sunt partes Ep’i. 91 

Pars vicarii Kellikenan, Llanarmon, Erreres, Kerrygioch, et 
residuum partis D’ni L. Dei gratia Assavens. Episc’i de Chwil- 
eyrych, sub via predicta et partis D’ni Ep’i de Altkember supra 
petram. 91 

Prebenda de Llanvthydd collata etc. 

Collacio vic. Abergeley. 

Collacio Ecclesie de Llanfair Talhayarn (viz. prebend). 

13a.—Quedam porciones ad fabricam Eccles. Assavens. 

Convencio inter fratres Monasterii de Dongenewall circa 
divinum officium in Ecclesia Cathed. Assav. &c. 11 

Procuratorium concessum Archidiacono Arran ad interessen- 
dum in consecratione G. Ep’i Bangor dat’ 1306 11 

Procuratorium ad comparendum pro Episcopo in Parlia- 
mento. - 98 

134.—Porciones pertinentes ad rectorem Abergeley. 

14a¢.—Excommunicatio lata in violatores privilegiorum per 
A. Assav’ Ep’um, per consensum Ep’i Eboracen’., 

146.—Obligacio fra’ Aniano Ep’o Assav’ de quadam summa 
pecunie solvende in curia Romana, &c. 

15a.—Constitutio Procuratorum ad comparendum in curia 
Romana in caus4 appellacionis proposite per Abbatem et Con- 
ventum Monasterii S’ti Petri Salop contra Anianum Assaph’ 
Ep’um super Ecclesiam de Albo Monasterio Dioces’ Assaphehs. 

Due Epistole cujusdam Fratris Minoritani ad A. Ep’um 
Assaph’, 

Convencio inter Mauricium Custodem Ass. et decanum, archi- 
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diaconum et capitulum ejusdem de beneficiis vacaturis et term- 
pore custodie. Datum in festo S’ti Michaelis a’o 1266, 11-12 

15.—Mandatum Pape ad erogandam eleemosinam ad fabri- 
cam Ecclesie 8’ti Michaelis Menevensis diocesis. 

Forma procuratorii (?), 

Indulgencia orationibus pro anima cujusdam et uxoris sue. 

Indulgencia accedentibus ad locum Fratrum Predicatorum 
orationis causa. 

16a.—Indulgencia pro animabus &c. 

; Forma facultatis per Papam concesse ad retinenda plura bene- 
cia. 

Testimoniale admissionis ad vicariam. Datum in festo Trinit’ 
a’o 1270. i" 

Privilegium Pape concessum Hospitali de Jerusalem in An- 

lia. ! 
r 17a.—Citacio Ep’i Exon’ad interessendum consecrationi Ani- 
ani Electi Assav’ Ep’i in Eccl’ beate Marie in Southwarke die 
dominico post festum b’ti Luce Evangeliste a’o Domini 1268, 
Londini. ; 

Supplicatio Richardi Bangor Ep’i ad Papam, ut cum plus- 
quam 30 annos eidem Ecclesiz preefuisset, jamque senio et regi- 
onis turbis vexatus sic eum pastorali cura exonerare dignetur... 
qui eum in plenitudine potestatis posuit, dicteeque Ecclesie 
alium pastorem provideat. (Non est dat’.) 12, 

17.—Facultas concessa Priori Hospitalis de Jerosolem ut 
aliquis non compareat in capitulo eorum &c. (Non dat’.) 

Privilegium Cisterciensium concessum per Alexandrum Pa- 

am. 
" 18a.—Forma citacionis quod quis servum Ep’i restituat. 

Forma procuratorii. Litere ordinum forma. 

Forma procuratorii. Literze pro excommunicato deliberando. 
Forma procuratorii. 

18, 19a, 195, 20a.—Processus litis que pendebat in curia. 
Romané inter Anianum Ep’uni Ass’ et Abbatem et Conventum 
Salopsbur’ in a’o D’ni 1271. 

Procuratorji forma ad comparendum in Parliamento. 

206.—Licentia Rectoris cuidam (?) ad Scholas D’m’e cum con- 
cessione rectorie de Abergeley, excepta quarta parte que est. 
vicarii. 

Literee ordinum. Dat’ a’o 1272 per Anianum. 

21.—Excusacio cujusdam officialis pro absentia sua ab Epis- 
copo. 

‘Obligacio quedam pro comparitione quorundam. (Crossed.) 

21b.—Testimoniale Aniani Ep’i Ass’, dat’ a’o 1272 testificans 
quod Ep’us secundum tenorem literarum Pape hic recitatarum 
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quendam clericum ab executione officii suspenderit, quod ordines 
ap Ep’o quodam Ultramontano acceperit, et tempore suspensi- 
onis elapso, ad ordines restituerit. 

Litere directee per Anianum Ep’um dat’ 1272 Jo. Ep’o He- 
reff. rogantes quatenus mandet Priori de Chyrbury sue diocesis 
quod restituat R. Pole, Bettws et Aberrhiw villulam de Kil- 
kewydd quam prius tenebat. 

Remandacio cujusdam qui clericum in Cemit’rio de Llan- 
emeneych percusserat &c. ad officialem Pape. 

22a, 6.—Copia concordie facte per Anianum Ep’um de S’to 
Asaph’ inter Ep’um Bangor’ et Dominum Principem apud 
Rydyarw die Veneris proximo post Pascha a’o 1261. 14 

23, 24.—Articuli quibus Seculares Domini Ecclesiam gra- 
vant. 16 

24b.—Liber textus Evangelorum Ecclesia S’ti Ass. vulgo 
dictus Evenegyllten. 16 

25a. —~—Pars voluntatis seu testamenti cujusdam Ep’i. 

Ordinaciones quedam Aniani Ep’i. 

256.—Copia concessionis J. filii Alani D’ni Arundell fratri 
Aniano Ep’o et successoribus suis de omnibus terris quas Ele- 
nen fil. Owen fil. Gronw emit, tam in villa de Martinchurch 
quam apud Ifton, viz. de Griffri ap Gronw tres acras apud If- 
ton et undecim acras apud Martinchurch cum quodam prato in 
eadem villa de Kenwrico Vychan; 4’uor acras apud Ifton de 
Kenwrico Du: Quinque acras de David filio Lewelini, unum 
messuagium in villa de Martinchurch, et 4’uor acras terre in 
campis ejusdem ville de Liewarch ap Enon Meredyth: Tres 
acras.apud Ifton que jacent ex opposito domus que fuit Owein 
fil. Gronw, de Gronw fil. Meredyth; sex acras apud Martin- 
church de Gruffyd ap Kenwrig ; unam acram que vulgo dicitur 
Llindir Menedus, de Gronw Gam fil’ Maredyt; unam acram 
apud Martinchurch de Willelmo ap Bettris; unam acram de 
Kenwrig parno et Gruffyn fratre ejus, filio Kenwric ; viii acras 
de Kenwric ap Llewelin ; unum messuagium juxta cemiterium 
de Martinchurch, de Kenwrico Vachan ; 3 acras que jacent in 
angulo juxta molendinum de Gruffri ap Gronw ; duas acras 
apud Ifton de Johanne Goch filio Llewelini; duas acras apud 
Martinchurch quarum una jacet in angulo molendini, altera 
juxta cemiterium dicte ville, de Aniano filio Gronw; duas 
croftas que jacent desuper clivum ville de Ifton de David Du 
fil’ Lewelini ; duas acras apud Martinchurch que -jacent in 
angulo molendini de Griffino fil? Wronw de Merton’; unum 
messuagium cum 4’uor croftis terre eidem messuagio circum- 
jacentibus de Willelmo fil. Phi’, Unum pomerium juxta domum 
Ecclesiae de Martinchurch, habendum &c. in perpetuum, red- 
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dendo annuatim unum par calcarum de auro ad festum Johannis: 

Baptiste ad castrum nostrum Albi Monasterii pro omnibus ser- 

vitiis. Ita tamen quod nulli Ep’o liceat dictas terras aut ali- 

quam eorum partem alienare quominus Ecclesia predicta eis 
gaudeat &c. Datum apud Album Monasterium in crastino. 

Pasche a’o 1271. : 

26, 27.—Examinacio controversie inter Lewelinum Princi- 
pem Walliew ex uné parte et Anianum Ep’um ex altera parte 
circa bona convictorum. . 

Idem continetur Wallice, fo. 131, 182, 133 

27b, 28a.—Estimationes omnium bonorum Ep’i apud mane- 
rium de Martinchurch, Llantegla, Llanelwy, et Alltmelyd, 
facte annis Domini 1306, 1307, and 1308. 

28a.—Copia concordie inter Edw. I regem Anglie et Lew- 
elinum Principem facte apud Rudlan in festo S’ti Martini a’o 
R, R’s. 5° a’o 1277. 

Convercio inter Ep’um et tenentes quosdam de Llandegla de 
dimissione terre dominie dicti Ep’i ibidem, die Mercurii post 
déctabis Assensionis a’o 1278. 

- 29, 80a.—Pars processus inter A. Ep’um et vicarios ecclesi- 

arum de Wrexham et Llangollen ex una parte et Abbatem de 

Valle Crucis et Abbatem de Talellechau Menevens. diocesis 

Pape delegatum ex altera coram officiali Cant. a’o 1275. 
804.—Litere Ep’i pro deliberando captivo ex sanctuario ex- 

tracto per breve regium. id 3: 
3la.—Convencio inter L. Ep’um et David Sackamor circa 

manerium et terras Ep’i apud Llandegla et grangiam suam apud 

Buddugre &c. in crastino Bartholom. Apostoli anno 1306. 

. 816.—Extract’ sive rentale maneriorum Ep’i in Ros. 21 
32a, 6.—Concessio lactualium ep’atus a’o 1285. 
33a.—Commendacio Libri Evangelorum de S’c’o Assaph’ 

vocati Evenegyllten per Archiep’ Cant’. 23 
Litera Roberti Archiep’ Cant’ ad Comitem Warwici et exer- 

citum Cestrie residentem quod parcant ecclesiis, audito quod 

quoddam manerium Assaphen’ Ep’i combussissent, interfici- 

entes unum de hominibus ejus. 23 
Nomina Librorum Ep’i depositorum in domo Fratrum Mino- 

rum apud Rudlan. [Crossed.] 

Vasa argentea D’ni Aniani Ep’i Assavens’ 15 discos argenti 
magnos, 3 mediocres, 6 sauceria magna & xi parva. 

33b.—Litere dimissorie Ep’i Covent’ et Lichfield. [Crossed.] 

Litera Ep’i Lichfield et Covent’ Ep’o Ass’ de eodem, 

[Some small, uncertain thing crossed.] 
Indulgentiz forma pro orationibus pro animabus. 
34a.—Monitio quod clerici Litanias in diebus rogationum 

juxta Canones solemnizent per L. Ep’um. 
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Revocaciones Clementis Pape decretorum predecessoris sui 
Bonifacii 8, quorum 1’ma circa regem et regina ffrauncia est. 

346.—Breve Dunelm’ Ep’i ad A. Ep’um Ass’ de translatione 
beati Willelmi quondam Ep’i Eboracen’ fienda. Dat’ a’o 1233. 

Procuratorium L. Ep’i Ass’ ad comparendum in Ro..Curia 
apud Llantegla. 12 cal. Maii 1306. 

Obligacio Abbatis et Conventus de Valle Crucis facta L. Ep’o 
Assavens’ anno supra dicto 

85a.—Obligaciones Evangelii Spissi Assavens’ a’o 1293 per 
tres annos 95Jib. 6 sol. 10 den. ob. per manus D’ni David vicar 
de Corwaen. 

Breve David Ep’i Covent’ et Lichfield Ep’o Ass’ de confe- 
renda in partibus suis pace. 

Convencio inter Hospitale Jerusalem in Anglia et Abbatem 
et Conventum de Haghmon de possessione Alb Monasterii. 24 

Resignacio Archidiaconatus Assav’ et R. de Llanymowddwy 
et Mallwyd in manus Ep’i. Dat’ 3 non. Octob’ a’0 1306. 24 

356, 36a.—Statuta de Officiis Giconomi, Receptoris et oblig. 

36.—Convencio quedam (que vix legi potest). 

‘Testimoniale literarum Pape una cum injunctione pro earun- 
dem executione per Robertum Cant’ Archiep’; dat 3 idus Jan. 
a’o 1296, quarum literarum tenor est inhibitio totius cleri Anglie 
Wallie et Scotie ne ullum tribunale sive tributum sive subsi- 
dium sive ullam aliam solucionem laicis principibus ; una cum 
excommunicatione omnium laicorum qui tales soluciones vel 
ullas pecuniarum summas levare vel recipere presumpserint &c. 
A’o 1296. 

87a.—Forma Literarum Ordinum ; Forma Collacionis. 

376.—Substitutio collecionis decimarum Pape in negocium 
Terre Sancte; dat? 26 Aug’ a’o 1309. 

Acquietantia facta Abbati de Valle Crucis super solucionem 
decime predicte. 

Monitio pro celeriore solucione earundem decimarum. 

38.—Deest. . 

39a.—Vendicio lactualium. 

Concessio lactualium de Ros decano Rosi pro a’o 1312. 

Dimissio Llansilin’ pro 12 annis ab a’o 1301 per Ep’um, de- 
-canum et capitulum. 

Dimissio Llansilin’ per decanum et capit’ Ep’o pro eisdem 
avnnls. 

Dimissio decimarum de Martinchurch Ep’o Ass’ per Abba- 
tem et Convent’ de Albo Monasterio Assavens’ dioces’ pro uno 
autumpno pro 40 marcis argenti a’o 1301. 

40a.—Decanus et Cap’m Assav’ concedunt Ep’o quod ipsi 
omni jure medietatis rectorie de Corvaen’ renunciabunt quocun- 
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que tempore rectoria de Llanhasaph vacare contegerit, dictique 
Decanus et Cap’m possessionem ejusdem nacti fuerint ad fabri- 
cam et luminaria ecclesiz Assavens’, qua rectoriaé de Llanha- 
saph’ dicti decanus et cap’m ad predictum usum gaudebunt, 
prout,antiquo tempore fuerat. Dat’ a’o 1296. 

Testimoniale quod Ep’us percipiet sextam partem garbarum 
de Llansilin’ et 3 partem lactualium remittet. Dat’ a’o 1296. 

Confirmacio electionis capituli Assaven’ de persona L. in suum 
Episcopum et concessio administrationis spiritualium ejusdem 
ep’atus eidem L. per Priorem et capit’m Cant’. Dat’ 7 idus 
Maii a’o 1293. 

406.—Certificatorium directum decano et capitulo Assaphens 
per priorem et capit’m Cant’, sede archiepiscopali vacante, de 
confirmacione electionis Lewelini de Brumfield in ep’um Assa- 
phen’, et mandatum quod percipiant in pastorem. Dat’ 7 id. 
Maii 1293, 

Restitutio temporalium dioc. Ass. Lewelino de Bromfield 
canonico Assaph’ per Edwardum Regem. Dat’? 13 Maii a’o 
regni sui 21 (quod fuit a’o 1293). 

Licentia per Regem Edw. concessa L. Ep’o Ass’ ad conden- 
dum testamentum. Dat’ 12 Octob’ a’o regni sui 22° 

Mandatum Capituli Cant’, sede archiepiscopali vacante, clero 
et populo Assaph’ de recipiendo L. in Ep’um &c. Dat’ &c. 

41.—Deest. 

42a.—Due concessiones Sychart huclan (Uwchlan ?) in Kyn- 
llaith L. Ep’o Asaph’ et heredibus suis et terrarum ibidem per 
Meurig, Madog Goch, Howel et Iorwerth filios Kenwric ap 
Madog de Sychart &c. et ad majorem securitatem sigillum nobi- 
lis viri Madog p’ni presenti apponi per curiam hiis testibus 
Mag’ro Aniano decano Assaph, Ric’o ap J. &c. 

[ Not dated. Of these 2 grants, y° beginning of y° first 
is out, because y® leafe 41 is wanting.” 

426.—Confirmacio concessionis Johannis filii Alani Domini 
de Arundell -factz (ut est folio 25, 26) Ep’o Ass’ &c. de terris 
apud Martinchurch &c. per Richardum filium dicti Johannis 
filii Alani una cum concessione 44 acrarum terre &c. situs mane- 
rii et domus eidem pertinentis apud Martinchurch predict’ per 

redict’? Richardum D’no Ep’o et successoribus in perpetuum. 
E Without date.| 


43a.—Iokyn Ddu de Sychart concedit L. Ep’o Assaph’ here- 
dibus et assignis suis 5 acras terre jacentes in Maes-crofford 
(Croesfford ?) unum pratum vocatum Gwerglodd Kenwric cum 
omni jure suo in Maestanglwyth, pro qua donacione dictus 
Ep’us Yzo Locol (?) heredibus suis concessit dicto lockyn quod 
nec ipse nec heredes sui non solvant pro aliquo gavel nisi 3 sol. 
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2d. et quod fuit (sint ?) liberi in molendino solventes tantum 
solvetur, et quod fuit (sint ?) liberi a procuratione equorum duo- 
rum et balliorum canum, avium et garcionum et ab averagio et 
dece’ (decimarum ?) coatgula comm’ in perpetuum. Sigillum 
meum apposui et ad majorem securitatem sigillum nobilis viri 
Madoci Weychan &c. [ Without date.] 

Confirmacio concessionis Martinchurch Johannis filii Alani 
D’ni de Arundel per Richardum &c. ut habetur. (Folio 426 
supra.) 

436.—Confirmacio libertatum et privilegiorum ep’atus Assaph’ 
facta Aniano Ep’o Assaph’ per Edw. I regem Anglie &c. [Not 
dated. | 25 

Protec’io cleri pro 1 a’o per Edw. I regem ratione decime 
quas clerus ei tribuerat a’o preterito ad negocium ‘Terre 
Sancte. 

Concessio advocacionis ecclesie de Ruthlan Aniano Ep’o 
Assaph’ per Ed. regem in compensationem concessionis quam 
dictus Episcopus ad instantiam dicti Regis (dictus Episcopus) 
dedisset abbati et conventui Monasterii de Aberconwy apud 
Maenan, de advocacione ecclesie de Eglwysvach. 160 

44a.—Concessio duarum partium ecclesie de Bryneglwys 
Madoco abbati et conventui de Valle Crucis per Anianum Ep’um 
Ass. Ita tamen quod porcio de Llandegla quam ipsi habeant 
redeat in usum vicarii ejusdem loci. [ Without date. | 

Recognitio Magistri Ednevet Prioris Johannis de Jerusalem 
in Nortwall’ quod presentatio ad vicarium de Kinnerdinlle per- 
tinet ad Ep’um Ass’ et semper pertinet (pertinuit ¢). 

Locacio porcionis de Llanrhaidr Ep’o pro x lib. pro anno 
D’ni 1307. 

44}.—Quedam statuta de conservatione ecclesiz et cemiterii 
_ et ministrorum ecclesie ibi, aliquod de sacrista. 

Statuta anni 1295 quod canonici bini et bini unum et unum 
pro se substituant vicarium propter guerrarum discrimina; et 
quatuor sacerdotes in una domo habitent et communibus bonis 
vivant. 

Nota de mor& Simonis de Hibernia cum Ep’o per unum an- 
num 1304. Similiter de Gruff. Goch. 

Firma rectorie de Llanymenych concessa per Ep’um (qui eam 
habuit a rectore) vicario ibidem a vicario a’o 1305. 

Post istud folium est parvum inventorium de vasibus et libris 
ecclesie Assaph’. Dat’ a’o 1300. 

45a.—Nomina archiepiscoporum Cant’ ab Augustino ad mor- 
tem Bonifacii qui successit Edmundo. 25 

45b.—Sequestratus rectorie de Llanassa a’o 1300, per L. 
Ep’um suorum clerici et Lewelino ap L. ap Henyr (?). 
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Mandatum collectionis decime Domini Pape ad negocium 
Terre (Sancte) directum abbati de Aberconwy a’o 1308. 

Convencio inter R. Caerwys et 2 beneficiatos in ecclesia de 
Llaneurgain a’o 1310. 

46a.—Nomina comitatum et episcopatuum Anglia. 

465.—Nota de quibusdam sequestracionibus. 

Dimissio familie Ep’i in itinerando. Damna negligentia in 
familia. 

47a.—Procurationes ecclesiarum. 

Articuli convencionis inter P. abbatem de Stratmarchell et 
Howel ap Hova rectorem de Llangwm pro firma quarundam 
terrarum apud Eskyngaenog, quas Dominus Gr. Bangor Ep’us 
tenuit. 

Dispensatio concessa per L. Ep’um Ass’ rectori de Gresforde de 
non residendo per annum integrum. Dat’consecrationis a’o 17°, 

476.—Vendicio lactualium a’o 1308. 

Vendicio partis Ep’i Ecclesie Cathed’ Assaph’ cum campis 
a’o 1807. 

48a.—Firma maneriorum Ep’i viz. manerium de S’to Mar- 
tino 26s. 8d., Liandegla dlib., Alltmeliden 12li., Llanelwy 10li. 
10s., Terra Leprosorum 18s. 4d., molendinum de Llanelwy 
8li. 6s. 8d., molendinum Llandegla 40 sol. molendinum Meria- 
dog 40sol. 

Obligacio quedam facta per juramentum. 

Concessio 40s. annuatim solvend’ per Ep’um Assaph’ curato de 
Bodvari pro inserviendo cure Aberchwilar per L. Ep’um Assaph’ 
et concessio decimarum et proventuum parochie de Llanelwy 
4 vicariis choralibus pro inservienda cura infra 4 cruces ex- 
ceptis et Episc’o reservatis decimis frumenti et oblacionibus 4 
temporum. Dat’ a’o 1310. 

486.—Concordia facta inter rectores juris ecclesie de Meyvod 
et rectores ecclesie de Llanvihangel circa decimas villarum, per 
juramentum proborum virorum coram Gruffino filio Wenoyn- 
wyn a’o 1265. 27 

Arbitrium London’ Ep’i super causam que vertebatur inter 
Thomam Herefford’ Ep’um et Anianum Ass’ coram delegatis 
Pape (in qua causa ad apostolicam sedem a dicto Thoma appel- 
latum fuit) de jurisdictione episcopali in territorio de Gordor’ 
(dicto ‘Thome mortuo successit Kich’us Herefford Ep’us) et 
utroque in xi lib. obligato, ordinatum fuit ut jurisdictio mane- 
ret in statu quo tunc, protestante Ep’o Ass’ de non fiendo eccle- 
siis suis prejudicio per hanc concordiam. 

49a.—Forma appellacionis A. Ep’i Ass’ m causa inter eum 
et abbatem de ‘Talellechen. Dat’ London’ a’o 1275. 

496.—Literz abbatum Walliz ad Papam contra Ep’um Assa- 
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ven’ querentem de militum Principis Wallis rapinis &c. Dat’ 


1274, 7 Martii. 27 
Submissio Eignon ap Cadwgan Ddu D’no Ep’o L. et Howelo 
ap Hova clerico pro injuria dicto Howelo illata. 28 


50, 51.—Procurationes ecclesiarum. 

51a.—Rectoria de Molde impropriata Monasterio de Bisham 
solvet pensionem 5 lib. Ep’o omnibus aliis juribus consuetis. 

Relaxatio Philippi de Mortuo Mari, Comitis de March et 
D’ni de Denbighe advocacionis rectorie de Denbighe Lewelino 
Ep’o Assav’ et suis successoribus. Dat’ 20 Septembris a’o R. 
Edw. III 8° 

51.—Petitiones queedam Abbatis et Conventus de Stratmar- 
chell de jure quarundam ecclesiarum dioc’ Assavens’. 

Breve de R. Edw. I quod Anianus Ep’us Ass’ compareat in 
Parliamento. Dat’ 1 Septemb’ a’o regni sui 3’io apud West- 
mon’, 

Ordinaciones observande in visitatione L. Ep’i a’o 1312. 

52a.—Articuli ad examinandum clerum in visitatione. 

Litera L. Ep’i Ass’ ad Regem Edw. testificans quod Willel- 
mus Lygons constab’ de Conwy egritudine detinetur quominus 
officium suum debite exequi possit et petitio quod placeat idem 
officium in Johannem Lygons filium suum conferre. [Not 
dated. 

eal ejusdem forme ad Comitem Cornu’. [Not dated.] 

Recognitio Edmundi Comitis Arundel’ advocationem ecclesie 
de Llanemeneych esse jus Lewelini Ep’i Ass’ et successorum 
suorum. Dat’ 1312 a’o R. R. Edw, fil. Edw. 6° 

53a.—Test’ A. Ep’i Ass’ quod heredes Goronw Velin quod 
ad terram Ep’i apud Llangerniw liberi sunt ab omni relevio, 
amobragio et solario porrectionis terrarum, 1 Gobyr Estyn, 
Ita tamer quod marca una Ep’is annuatim ad festum Omnium 
Sanctorum persolvant, et Dyroe et Canilovo si forefecerint. 
Dat’ die Veneris post festum Apostolorum Philippi et Jacobi 
a’o 1244, 28 

Concordia inter L. ap Gruff Principem et David fratrem 
ejus. Dat’ a’o D’ni 1269. 

536.—Articuli in visitatione inquirendi. 

54a.—Anianus Ep’us porcionem R. Rudlan ad firmam dat 
vicario ibidem a’o 1273. [Crossed.] 

Similiter pro a’o 1274. [Crossed.] 

Locacio lactualium Mechein eodem anno [crossed] et que 
sequuntur sunt lactuales locate. [Crossed.] 

Excommunicatio Prioris et Conventus Coventr’ per Ep’um 
ibidem. 

55a.—H. Ass’ Ep’us concedit monialibus de Llanllugan por- 
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cionem ecclesie de Llanvair in Caereneon reservata sibi alia 
porcione et taxacione vicarie. Dat’ 1239. 29 

A. Ass’ Ep’us concedit Abbatisse et Conventui Monialium de 
Llanlugan medietatem ecclesie de Llanllwchayarn. Dat’ 1263. 

A. concessit Abbati et Conventui de Pola ecclesiam de Aber- 
riw, excepta vicaria vicariique institutione a’o 1265. 

556.—Institutio ad porcionem de Rudlan ad presentacionem 
Edv. filii Regis Anglie per Anianum Ep’um Assaph’ a’o 1254. 

Institutio ad aliam porcionem ibidem ad presentacionem 
Henrici Regis per A. Ep’um Ass’ 1252. 

Note de criminibus et defectibus clericorum. 

56.—Deest. 

57a.—Forma appellacionis que vix legi potest. 

576.—Instructiones in quibus casibus potest aliquis appellare. 

Forma appellacionis. 

58a.—Appellacio ex parte Ep’i ad Papam in causa que ver- 
tebatur inter eum et Isabellam de Mortuomari quondam uxorem 
Johannis fil’ Alani de jure patronatus ecclesie de Llanemeneych. 

584.—Interdictio prioratus S’ti Martini de Dover propter 
contumacias monachorum ibidem. 

Breve Regis Ed. ad Vice-Comit. Salop. quod distringat bona 
A. Ep’i Ass’ quod non admittat idoneam personam ad ecclesiam 
de Llanemeneych ad presentationem Isabelle uxoris Johannis 
fil’ Alani quam contra dictum Episcopum recuperavit in curia 
Regis. Dat’ a’o regni sui 10. 

Interdictum eccles’ conventualis Covent’ per Ep’um ibidem. 

59a.—Reynerus Ep’us Assavens’ concedit Abbati et Conven- 
tui de Valle Crucis medietatem ecclesie de Wrexham ad fabri- 
cam ecclesie sue. [Not dated.] 

Eadem donacio alid formé. Dat’ 3 cal’ Maii 1220. 

Confirmacio ejusdem charte per decanum et capit’ Assav’. 

Confirmacio ejusdem charte per Archiep’ Cant’. 

Confirmacio ejusdem charte per A. Ep’um Assav’. 

Confirmacio ejusdem chart. per Honorium Papam 16 cal. Jan. 
pontific sui a’o 7° 

Tradicio ejusdem confirmacionis Pape abbati et monachis de 
Valle Crucis per R. Ep’um Insularum et testimoniale ejusdem 
Ep’i super eadem liberacione. 

60a.—Confirmacio predictarum literarum per A.Ep’um Assav’ 
a’o 1228. 

A. Ep’us concessit iisdem abbati et conventui medietatem 
aliam ecclesie de Wrexham a’o 1227. 

Confirmacio sequentis concessionis per Archiep’m Cant’. 

Concessio totius ecclesia de Wrexham eidem abbati et con- 
ventui per A. Ep’um Ass. [Not dated.] 
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ie ary concessio iisdem fere verbis. Dat’ mense No. 
25. 

Eadem concessio iisdem fere verbis. [Not dated.] 

: Concessionis ejusdem confirmacio per decanum et capitulum 
ssav’, 

61a.—Idem iisdem fere verbis. Dat’ 1251. 

Confirmacio donacionum Reineri, Abraham et Howeli Ep’o- 
rum, necnon confirmacionis Aniani Ep’i facte de ecclesia de 
Llangolhen et Wrexham per M. (Mauritium) custodem Assa- 
phens. Dat’ in Octavis Innocent’ 1267. 

Renunciatio juris patronatus ad ecclesiam de Wrexham ab- 
bati et conventui de Valle Crucis per Madocum filium Gruffith. 

616.—Confirmatio concessionis Abrahem Ep’i facte Monas- 
terio de Valle Crucis per Anianum Ep’um. Dat’ in crastino 
beati Thome Archiep’i a’o 1249, consecrationis 1° 

Concessio partis ecclesiz de Llangollen dicto abbati et con- 
ventui per A. Ep’um Ass’. Dat’ 1232, 4to. non det. 

Eadem concessio iisdem verbis. 

: 62a.—Confirmacio ejusdem concessionis per decan’ et capit’ 
ss’, 

Concessio porcionis de Llangollen Monasterio de Valle Crucis 
per A. Ep’um Ass’ 1236. 

Confirmacio ejusdem concessionis per decanum et capit’ Ass’. 
Dat’ 1236, 18 cal. Feb. 

Concessio alterius porcionis de Llangollen Monasterio per H. 
Ep’um reservatis 5 mercis solvendis ad Pentecost’ et ftum 
Michaelis. Dat’ a’o 1237. 

Concessio totius ecclesie de Llangollen D’ni (conventui?) de 
Valle Crucis per H. Ep’m. Dat’ 14 cal’ Maii 1238, cons. 3°. 
Reservata institutione vicarii. 

Confirmacio ejusdem concessionis per Anianum Ep’um, dat’ 
in crastino beati Andree Apostoli 1249; cons. a’o 1° 

Confirmacio et repetitio ejusdem concessionis per Anianum 
Ep’um dat’ 1261. 

64a, b.—Privilegium Monasterii de Valle Crucis per Inno- 
centium Papam, 

65a.—Idem per Gregorium Papam ibidem ; recapitulatio 
omnium revencionum dicti Monasterii, ubi ingress’ (? inquest’) 
fact’ est de M. Principe et Baronibus de Powys. 

65.—Idem per Honorium Papam. 

Idem per Alexandrum Papam. 

Alchun, Butugre, Wrexham, Ercacane &c. 

66a.—Dispensa per Papam Urbanum cuidam clerico de pres- 
bytero nato ut sacros ordines et beneficia suscipere valeat. 

Pensio concessa per decan’ et capit’m Ass’ cuidam Will’mo &c. 

1? 
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66.—Reconcessio privilegiorum Ep’i Ass’ infra Bervetwlad 
per L. Principem Wallie a’o 1269, pontificatus Aniani a’o 
primo. 29. 

Pensio concessa per Ep’um David cuidam Will’o; dat’17 cal. 
Jun. 1842. 

67a.—Litere Principis Wallie ad Archiep’um Cant’ respon- 
dentis suggestionibus Ep’i in territoriis Principis ; dat? 1275. 30 

67b.—D’ca’ quedam Solomonis et oratio Augur filii Jace. 

Orationes aliz quedam ad Deum. 

68a —Oratio ad Deum. 

Locacio porcionis de Hiraethawg quam L. Ep’s ad fabricam 
ecclesie constituit per procuratorem fabrice ecclesie predicte pro 
uno anno pro 9li. a’o 1312. 

Certificatorium beneficiorum vacantium per unum annum in- 
fra dioc’ Ass’ factum per David Ep’m Ass’ Rigam de Asserio 
Pape in Anglia nuncio; dat’ 1318. 

68.—Quedam obligaciones facte Aniano Ep’o Ass’ a’o 1274, 

uarum ultima est obligatio consanguineor. K. porcionarii de 
lanrhaidr de 8 libris solvendis dicto episcopo, si dictus porcio- 
narius convictus fu’it adulterii cum quadam muliere nominata. 
33 

69a.—Litere ad Ep’um Menevensem per A. Ep’um Ass’ con- 
tra abbatem de Talellecheu qui dictum Ep’um Ass’ Domini 
Principis fulcitus presidio q’i Sacrosancte Ecclesie in nostrum 
odium se opponit, excommunicasset, et a quo ipse ep’us appel- 
lasset. 33 

Liter: ad archid’m de Caer Merddin. In canonicam Ass’. 

Literee A. Ep’i ad priorem et capitulum predicatorum Angliz 
quod orent pro eccles’ Assaph &c. 33 

69b.—Privilegia quedam concessa A. Ep’o Ass’ per L. ap Gr. 
Princ’ Wallie. 

70a.—Articuli quidam per Ep’m Ass’ exhibiti contra officia- 
rios regis pro eorum injuriis ecclesie Assavens’ illatis. 82 

70b.—Nomina plegiorum (fidemissorum) Ep’o datorum pro 
conventibus quibusdam. [Crossed:] 33 

Obligacio quorundam dicto Ep’o. [Crossed.] 

Fidemissores Howel ap Ll. Ep’o. [Crossed.] 34 

Fidemissores Angharad vch Ph. Ep’o. [Crossed.] 34 

Locacio vicarie de Llanrylling vacan a’o 1275. —[ Crossed.] 

“Annis mille Dei ducentis subtrahe binos 34 
Tune fuit ad castrum Wallia victa Paen.” i 
“Annus millenus septenus septuagenus 
Primus quo primas corruit ense Thomas.” 
(1171, Thos. Becket Abp. Canterbury.) 
71a.—Inhibicio ab officiali Cant’ contra archid’ Mon’ in eccle- 
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sia Bangor substitutum abbatis de Talellechau, delegati D’ni 
Pape ne vexent dictum Ep’um eo quod ab eis ante hac appel- 
larit ; dat’ 1275. 

‘Testimoniale sin’e (sententiz) lates per abbatem de Talellechau 
ex parte abbatis et conventus de Valle Crucis contra exist’ off’ 
et vicarios quos ipse instituerat in Wrexham et Llangollen que 
sin’a (sententia) condemnat dictos vicarios in Ix. lib. pro fructi- 
bus per eos receptis et capelias dictis abbati et conventui restitu- 
endas, et dictum Ep’um condemnat in quinque libris quas sum- 
mas solvet sub poena excommunicationis. 

716.—Certificatorium archid’ni de Caer Merddin ad officia- 
lem Cant’ super mandato ei directo quod moneat dictum abba- 
tem de Talellecheu quatenus revocet omnia que fecit contra 
Ep’um Ass’ post ejusdem appellacionem, et compareat ad diem 
&e. 

Nota super eodem decreto. 

72a.—Citacio pro abbate de Talellecheu et suspensio ab in- 
gressu.ecclesiz directa archid’o de Caer Merddin per off’ Cant’. 

Certificatorium de executione ejusdem mandati. 

Concessio beneficiorum sequestratorum abbati et conventui 
de Valle Crucis per Ep’um Ass’ in visitatione sua apud Album 
Monasterium. 34- 

78a.—Inhibitio a curia Cant’ contra Reverendum Patrem 
Anianum Ep’um Ass’ super appellacionem abbatis et conventus 
S’ti Petri Salop in causa ecclesie S’ti Oswaldi de Albo Monas- 
terio Ass’ dioc’; una cum citatione ejusdem Ep’i ad comparen- 
dum in causa predicta. Dat’ 2 id’ Octob’ 1269. 

Allegacio dictorum abbatis et conventus coram D’ni officiali 
contra dictum Ep’um continens quod cum dicti abbas et con- 
ventus dictam ecclesiam in suos proprios usus possidissent, dic- 
tus Ep’us alium in eandem induci fecit &c. 

78b.—Alia allegacio eorundem de 200 li. damno quod passi 
ent ea occasione quam per amissionem bonorum que ibi habe- 

ant. 

Procuratorium dictorum abbatis et conventus in causa pre- 
dicta. Dat’ in fest? Bartolomei Apost’ 1269. 

Acta in causa predicta die Martis post Omnium Sanctorum 
1269 et prorogatio in proximum post Nicholai. 

74a.—Privilegium abbatis et conventus predicti per Euge- 
nium p’p’ transmissum Ep’o Ass’ ab offic’ Cant’ die Lune post 

Nichol’ 1269. 

-  Denuo emanat citacio Ep’i in causa predicta in qua citacione 
transmittitur dictum privilegium. 

Acta et prorogatio diei in dicta causa et decretum de citando 
Waltero de Engmere, clerico, ecclesie S’ti Oswaldi de Albo 
Monasterio si sua viderit, interesse. 
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75a.—Acta die Martis ante Purif. Marie 1269. Comparuit 
dictus Walterus, et parte adversa accusata contumacia Ep’i non 
comparentis, proposuit dictus Walterus dictum Ep’um esse di- 
mittendum qui non ex officio processit adversus dictos religiosos 
ad instantiam ipsius Walteri, altera parte dissentiente, eo assig- 
natus est dies Jovis post invocav’it. 

75b.—Acta eodem die Jovis in cam’ predict’ 1269, et irritum 
est s’cu’ quodcunque Ep’us egit circa premissa post appellacio- 
nem partis adverse interpositam et Walterus Hangmere recessit 
sine die et assignatus est dies lune post d’mic’ (dominicum) 
quasi modo geniti &c. et procedebat abbas et conventus testes. 

76a, 6.—Acta dicto die Lune 1270 in causa predicta. 

Acta in crastino Assensionis 1270. 

77a.—Citacio mandans quibusdam exhibere conventionem 
quandam inter predictos et in causa predicta. 

Certificatorium de conventione predicta. 





‘ON SOME WATER-STOUPS FOUND IN WALES 


AND CORNWALL. 


Havine observed certain water-stoups of what I con- 
ceive to be unusual forms, in Wales and Cornwall, I am 
induced to offer a short account of them. 

1. LuanrairYNGHoRNWY, ANGLEsEY.—In the garden 
of the Rectory of this remote village,one of the sweetest 
spots in the Isle of Anglesey, lies the ancient water- 
stoup of which three views are here given. It is said 
to have been brought hither from the neighbouring 
church of Llanfigail; and at first sight, to any one not 
acquainted with such objects, and found in such a situ- 
ation, it might seem difficult to make out its true pur- 
pose. It is of the hard, greenish rock of the district ; 
but has been cut with care, with much attention paid to 
its symmetry. Looking on it as circular, its external 
diameter at the upper rim is 17 inches; the inner dia- 
meter of the basin, 12 ins. ; the circular basin itself is 
10 ins. deep outside, but only 5 ins. inside. The base 
is a square of 14 ins., and crossings of ribs afford a simple 
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yet effective ornamentation. A curious point to observe 
in it is the occurrence of four excavated channels, pro- 
bably symbolical, like the ribs, as if for the insertion or 
the extraction of water, in the flat surface of the upper 
rim; and on account of its being the most perfect, and 
the largest of the specimens I have met, I have thought 
it worth while to illustrate this stoup fully in three dif- 
ferent views. ‘This object is safe, for the time being, in 
possession of the present Rector, though lying among 
the beehives of his garden ; but whenever the benefice 
changes hands, it is highly probable that it may become 
injured. It would be highly desirable to place it some- 
where within the church, which, as mentioned in the 
Mona Medieva, has been lately repaired by the present 
excellent incumbent, and is in good condition. But if 
not placed here, it should be removed either to the Caer- 
narvon Museum, or to some other public collection. 

2. Luancerni, AnGLesey.—A stoup of similar stone, 
but of smaller dimensions, closely resembling the first 
one described, is preserved in the vestry of Llangefni 
Church, where it stands near the Roman inscribed stone 
also preserved there. The exterior is only 10 ins. square 
and 6 ins. deep; while the basin is 7 ins. in diameter, 
and 4 ins. deep. It will be observed that there are 
only two water-channels, cut at opposite corners of the 
upper surface; and that the bulging of the sides and 
ribs forms its sole ornamentation. 

3. Lianppew, Brecon.—The next stoup of this kind 
which I have observed, I found in the cottage of a shoe- 
maker, close to the ruined gateway of the old palace of 
the bishops of St. David’s, at Llanddew near Brecon. 
Here it is degraded to the use of a receptacle for nails 
and other rubbish of a cobbler’s shop; and it is com- 
monly considered in the neighbourhood as a Roman 
mortar. It is of very nearly the same dimensions as the 
stoup at Llangefni; and, as far as my recollection ex- 
tends, is of a calcareous stone. ‘There are no ribs nor 
channels on the surface, and the only subject of orna- 
mentation consists in the two handles. It is much to 
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be desired that this object should be rescued from its 
present position, and put within the church, or in some 
place of security; otherwise it may be destroyed at any 
moment. 

4, Carnanton, ConnwaLit.—The fourth stoup is found 
in Cornwall, and is preserved carefully in the hall of 
Humphrey Willyams, Esq., of Carnanton. It is of 
white stone, probably granitic, and is rather deeper than 
the stoup at Llangefni. It iscommonly called a Roman 
mortar. It has four handles, but one of them is broken ; 
and it is devoid of water-channels. It most probably 
came from one of the neighbouring churches; but 
whether from the parochial church of St. Mawgan, close 
by,—now so admirably restored,—is not known. 

I confess that, looking at an isolated object like this, 
and unaware of the existence of similar ones, I should 
be much puzzled to conceive its true destination; nor 
could I fully resolve my doubts with regard to any of 
these stoups until I had an opportunity of making an 
architectural tour in Picardy and the Boulonnais a few 
years ago. Then, especially in the latter district, and 
in churches of various dates, I frequently found stoups 
of this kind fixed in their usual places, just within the 
entrance doorway, and still serving their original sacred 
purpose. They were very similar in size and ornament- 
ation ; but though they had projecting ribs, were fixed 
within small niches, and evidently were not intended to 
be removed. At one place in particular (Clari?), the 
small church just north of Etaples, where the old port 
once was, and where traces of the Roman station have 
been observed, a stoup occurs which may well puzzle 
an antiquary, for it is almost impossible to distinguish 
it from a common apothecary’s marble mortar ; and, in 
fact, it seems as if it were quite modern. It is just 
within the west doorway; while the old font of the 
church is pitched out into the graveyard, to make room 
for a debased, semi-classic one of no interest, either 
ancient or modern, 

H. L. J. 





ALIGNMENTS IN WALES. 


IF it is allowed that the ancient inhabitants of Brittany 
- were of the same race as those who occupied Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, Wales, and other parts of Great Britain, 
we should expect to find a similarity in the monuments 
they have left. But instead of such similarity we find a 
remarkable contrast ; for while on this side of the British 
Channel we have circles of various dimensions, on the 
other side, and especially in Brittany, they are not usually 
found. On the other hand, numerous alignments exist in 
that country, but are unknown in these islands, except 
on a small and irregular scale. In speaking, however, of 
circles, it is necessary to confine the term to such as can- 
not have been the remains of carns or similar structures ; 
for in many cases where the carns have vanished, all but 
the outer rings of stones, which limited the base of the 
carn, remain; and these stones being usually larger and 
more unwieldy than the small ones, and not adapted for 
building walls or houses, have been left when the earth and 
the smaller and more useful stones have been removed. 
By circles, therefore, should be understood those of some 
size, and composed of isolated blocks or pillar-stones. 
Some difficulty also arises as regards what the French 
call “ cromlechs,”—a term as unfortunate and objection- 
able as it is when used, in the English sense, of another 
kind of monument, viz. the denuded chamber. To illus- 
trate theconfusion of ideas in such a matter, we may quote 
M. Mahé’s description of what he calls cromlechs, which 
he always speaks of as particularly rare in a country, 
where stone chambers or dolmens abound in great num- 
bers, and yet does not perceive that the instances he 
gives are nothing more than ruined stone chambers, the 
supporting stones of which are arranged more in a cir- 
cular than rectangular form. He describes one in Arra- 
don, about nine feet (French) in diameter, as stil] retain- 


1 The term “cromlech” is unknown in Ireland. 
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ing its cap-stone; another, in the commune of St. Mau- 
rice, about sixteen feet, has also its covering ; while a 
smaller one, of seven feet in diameter, in the Ile d’Arz, 
has lost that appendage. Even without the proof of the 
existing covering stones, it is evident that his cromlechs 
are chambers more or less circular, which, no doubt, are 
much rarer than the rectangular ones. 

M. Du Caumont, in his Cours (vol. i, p. 87), describes 
them as enceintes druidiques, including under the term 
“cromlech,” circles composed of stones, and those com- 
posed of earth; and seems to mean a very different 
monument from those of M. Mahé: in fact, he reckons 
among them our Wiltshire, Cornish, and Scotch circles, 
and therefore means what is ordinarily meant by a stone 
circle. But of such circles he hardly knows of any in 
France ; at least he only refers to one of twelve stones 
in the Chartrain district, and having a diameter of sixty 
feet. | 

In his own country, Normandy, he does not know of 
a single instatice, although that district is rather rich in 
other megalithic remains. In the departments of Eure 
and Seine Inférieure, circles appear to be wanting ; but 
he speaks of the remains of one near Aigle, in the de- 
partment of Arne. Hegives, however, no particulars. 
There was formerly, he informs us, near Saumur an 
eminence consisting of twelve stones and a central one, 
which may possibly have been one of the supporters of 
achamber. If, however, circles were to be found any- 
where, it would be in that district, where the most 
numerous and the grandest monuments exist; but 
even in that district, Lower Brittany, with one ex- 
ception, they are not found. ‘That one exists, or 
rather did (for we believe the stones have vanished), on 
the small peninsula of Kermovan, a few miles from 
Brest. An account of it is recorded in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of French Antiquaries (vol. iii, p. 
16), and no doubt was contributed by M. Fremenville, a 
member of the society, and is probably the same as the 
one he has printed in his Finiséerre. As he saw Druid 
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work in almost every monument, he, of course, makes 
this an enceinte druidique, and thus explains the details. 
The circle, or rather the ellipse, of 120 feet one way, 
and 90 feet another, consists of twelve stones; the 
highest, about 8 feet, placed at the eastern extremity ; 
and the next highest, one about 64 feet, at the opposite 
end. Under the highest sat the archdruid; but we are 
not informed who occupied the next seat of honour. 
Just beyond the ellipse are two dolmens, which he con- 
verts into altars, where the mystic ceremonies were per- 
formed in presence of the Druidic convocation. It was 
no doubt, a burial-place, for under one of the stones a 
stone celt has since been found. In his Cotes du Nord 
(p. 881) he finds another enceinte druidique near Begars, 
but which looks more like a defensive earthwork. ‘This 
was an ellipse, 1,300 feet from north to south, with a 
raised kind of esplanade at the northern end. He men- 
tions some stones (nineteen in all), which he thinks 
lined the chord and arc of the raised part ; but he allows 
they are not in their original place, and may, therefore, 
have formed part of the defences. But he mentions 
one fact which may be recorded, namely, the existence of 
a menhir, 24 feet high, at the extremity of the enclo- 
sure opposite the esplanade. Half way up, on the face 
of it, are cut three circles, placed nearly one above the 
other, and of different sizes. In these circles he recog- 
nises the sun in the highest, the earth in the middle 
one, and the moon in the lowest and smallest. But 
whatever the nature of this enclosure, it does not look 
like a stone circle; so that we may conclude this writer, 
who traversed Brittany on foot with some care, could 
only discover one such stone monument, viz. the one 
near Brest. 

At the meeting of the late Bretonne Association, held 
1852, at St. Brieuc, mention was made of a stone circle 
at Trebeurden, which, if really a circle, was unusually 
gigantic. There are, however, only eight stones, of 
which the average height is not given; but they are 
described as “ disposés en cercle a un kilometre de distance.” 
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If this means they were placed at a kilométre apart 
from one another, the circle must have had a circumfe- 
rence of five miles, putting the kilométre at 3,288 Eng- 
lish feet. If it is meant that the diameter is a kilométre, 
it would still be a very large circle, greater than our 
own Avebury circle. It is simply mentioned as one of a 
list of Celtic remains of the department ; but as it does 
not appear to be elsewhere noticed, there may be some 
misconception on the subject, and the stones are pro- 
bably not parts of a circle at all. 

With the exception of a circular enclosure on the high 
narrow ridge by which the peninsula of Crozon is con- 
nected with the rest of the department, and which is 
said to be more of a military character, there does not 
appear to be any circle except those which have been 
mentioned. Had they ever existed to the same extent 
as they are found in this country, we might have ex- 
pected to have found at least traces of them in the 
wilder and uncultivated districts. We find alignments 
in abundance, of which the most important are the 
three or four separate groups, which have generally 
been confounded together, as the great Carnac align- 
ment; but that these are separate and distinct align- 
ments is shewn, not so much by the intervening void 
spaces, as by the fact that each group, as one proceeds 
westward, commences with smaller stones, which in- 
crease in size until they reach a certain point where 
there appears to be an enclosure generally rectangular. 
The same is observed in the succeeding groups, and 
finally in the grandest of them, near the village of Car- 
nac, which terminates with a semicircular enclosure. 
This is the group near St. Michael’s Mount that is usu- 
ally visited. Proceeding westward, the large Plouharnel 
chambers (in one of which the two curious gold collars 
were found) are passed on the route to the Erdeven 
groups; beyond which, again, at some little distance, is 
the Plouhinec alignment, consisting of several rows of 
massive blocks rather than the ordinary menhirs. These 
include what may be called the great alignments of Brit- 
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tany; but there are numerous others, more or less per- 
fect: in one of which, at Plobannalec, near Pont ]' Abbé, 
the rectilinear system is again met with, consisting of 
lines of small chambers and menhirs intermixed. It is 
important to notice that in all instances these lines were 
connected with sepulchral remains, although in the 
more imperfect alignments these adjuncts are sometimes 
wanting. 

While, then, one class of stone monument is so well 
represented in Brittany, and another (the circle) almost 
entirely wanting, the reverse seems to be the case in 
these islands, where the circles are the rule, and the 
alignments the exception; and even where they are 
found, they are so small, and, comparatively speaking, so 
insignificant (never exceeding two rows of stones, and 
more often consisting of a single one), that they bear the 
same relation to the large groups on the other side of 
the Channel as the most humble of our circles bear to 
Stonehenge and Avebury,and our more important monu- 
ments of this class. As there is no reason, however (as 
Mr. Stuart justly remarks in the addition to the Appendix 
to his magnificent volume lately issued), why the nature 
and use of the smallest circle should be considered dif- 
ferent from that of the largest, so such humble align- 
ments as we possess probably differ only in extent, and 
the number of lines, from the largest ones of Carnac. 

There is another point which should be noticed. 
Excluding Avebury as sué generis, with the two sinuous 
lines diverging from the great circle, and its huge 
rampart of earth, we find some instances where avenues 
of stones are connected with circles. This is particu- 
larly the case in Scotland,which within the last century 
had some very large ones, and still possesses some which 
deserve more notice than they seem to have attracted. 
One, indeed, is well known, namely that of Callernish 
in the Isle of Lewis, where two parallel lines of stones 
issue from a circle; from which also project three short 
single lines at the other three points of the compass. 
The whole monument thus gives the notion of a large 
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Latin cross with a central disc. From the position and 
character of the stones forming what would be the shaft 
of the cross, it is probable that they have never formed 
the sides of a covered gallery, although Mr. Stuart seems 
to think such may have been the case. Other instances 
are mentioned by that gentleman (p. xcv in Addition to 
Appendix): thus at Brochwin, on the Clyth estate, in 
Caithness, at the base of a hill, the crest of which appears 
to have been fortified, more than one hundred stones 
radiate in lines from acentral carn. At Canister is a simi- 
lar group, also connected with a small carn. Other ex 

amples also occur, but where the last traces of carns have 
vanished. One of the largest is at Bruan, on the estate 
of Ulbster, consisting of four or five hundred pillar- 
stones in parallel rows. Nor are such monuments want- 
ing in other parts of Scotland. There was formerly in 
Balnabroch, in Strathhardle, a large carn surrounded 
by smaller ones and hut-circles. At the close of the last 
century an observer describes two parallel stone fences 
running southwards from the carn, upwards of one hun- 
dred yards. At a later period (1834) Mr. Skene of 
Rubishaw found it extending one hundred feet, and 
thirty-two broad; and from his sketch it appears that 
the line ran from two of the small carns to the large 
one. Maitland describes a stone monument at Inverury, 
in Aberdeenshire, as consisting of two distinct portions: 
the smaller lying to the south, surrounded by a ditch ; 
the larger being a small carn surrounded by three rows 
of standing stones. An avenue of such stones, two hun- 
dred yards long, led from the south to the lesser circle, 
and, crossing it, continued to the stone circles. (Hist. 
Scot., vol. i, p. 154.) 

Sir James Simpson, in his British Archave Sculptur- 
ings, one of the most valuable contributions of this cen- 
tury to the archeologist’s library, mentions a group at 
Ballymenach in Argyleshire, which appears to be the 
remains of an alignment connected with acircle. Some 
of these have cups. Mr. Stuart speaks also of six large 
pillar-stones in the same neighbourhood, ranged three 
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and three, in parallel lines, with a seventh beyond them ; 
but which would, if the lines were continued, stand 
midway between them. There are, however, in this 
instance, no carns or remains of any; but it may be 
_ fairly supposed that one or more did once exist. 

As far, therefore, as Scotland is concerned, these 
avenues seem to have been uniformly connected with 
circles or carns, or, in other words, with sepulchral re- 
mains, As we come southwards, the only one known is 
the once celebrated avenue of Shap, which formerly 
consisted of a very long line of two rows of stones con- 
nected at one end with a circle. Only a few of the 
stones remain now of one of its sides, some of which 
are marked with those mysterious figures to which Sir 
James Simpson has drawn public attention. Whatever 
remained of the circle itself has been dislodged by the 
railway. About two miles, however, to the north is the 
fine double circle at Gunnerkild; and as the avenue is 
said to have been a mile in length in Camden’s time, so 
before him it may have continued further northwards, 
and may even have been connected with the Gunnerkild 
circle: at any rate this remarkable avenue was certainly 
connected with one circle. On Dartmoor are traces of 
the same rectilinear system. 

In Cornwall only one instance is known to Mr. Blight, 
This line consists only of nine stones, called “ The Nine 
Maidens.” They are near St. Colomb. 

The short double row of stones on Mr. Harrison’s 
Jand at Rockmount, in the Isle of Man, and which has 
been described in the Archaeologia Cambrensis, is not, 
strictly speaking, an alignment or avenue. ‘The stones 
have evidently formed the sides of a covered gallery 
under a tumulus which, with its chambers, has been 
removed. Mr. Harrison has promised to excavate where 
the chamber is supposed to have stood ; but the results 
of his exploration have not yet been ascertained. 

If there are any avenues in Ireland, they have not, as 
far as we know, been noticed or published. 

As regards Wales, although it still possesses no small 
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number of circles, cromlechs, and other similar early 
remains, such avenues or alignments are extremely rare. 
In Gower there is something approaching to them, as 
far as it seems to carry out the connection between 
sepulchral places, and what may be called the rectilinear 
system. Thus starting from the great cromlech called 
“ Arthur’s Quoit,” is a very long line of small mounds, 
placed at regular intervals from each other, and which 
have the appearance of remains of small carns, We 
are not aware that they have been examined ; if not, 
they should be, and if, as anticipated, they are found 
to be separate graves, we should have in Wales some- 
thing not unlike the lines at Plobannalec, near Pont 
VAbbé, already alluded to. In North Wales, how- 
ever, is a remarkable example of a circle and avenue, 
unnoticed by Pennant and other writers. The descrip- 
tion of it is kindly given by Miss Davies, of Penmaen 
Dovey, the daughter and representative of one of the 
most accomplished scholars and judicious antiquaries 
of Wales. It is situated between two streams, called 
Cwym-y-Rhewi and Avon-y-Disgynfa, looking down 
from a considerable elevation on the Vale of Moch- 
nant, and two miles above the well-known waterfall of 
Pistill-y-Rhaiadr. It consists of a large circle of iso- 
lated stones, of which thirteen were remaining when 
Miss Davies last saw it, and an avenue of two rows still 
retaining thirty-nine, and many portions of others that 
had been broken up. In the centre of the circle is a 
deep hollow, the site, no doubt, of the sepulchral cham- 
ber. The name Rhos-y-beddau, or the graves on the moor, 
has rescued the monument from being claimed by the 
Druids. The avenue appears to lead directly into the 
circle, the breadth of it corresponding to the space 
between the two stones of the circle where the circle 
and avenue meet, but it is probable that a stone or two 
is wanting at this part of the circle. 

The late Mr. Lloyd of Caerwys, the companion of 
Pennant in his Welsh wanderings, and the father of the 
late Angharad Lloyd, has left some notes of the stone 
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monuments in Carnarvonshire, which have been printed 
in the first series of the Archwologia Cambrensis (vols. 

for 1848-49). ‘These notes are dated 1772, so that it is- 
no matter of surprise that so many there recorded have 

disappeared. He mentions an immense number of 
chambers, circles, and pillar-stones, but no alignment, 

although he alludes to what he calls a serpentine course 

of low stones, a quarter of a mile long, on each side of 
which are numerous barrows. ‘This was situated near 

Aber, on the ancient road from Caerhun, but was cer- 

tainly not discovered by those members who traversed 

that ancient route during the Bangor Meeting. The 

stones have either since been removed, or Mr. Lloyd mis- 

took, for an artificial arrangement, the work of accident 

or nature. At any rate, even allowing that he was cor- 

rect in his opinion, he did not see an alignment. 

In the northern part of Pembrokeshire is a single line 
of stones of great size, which Fenton does not mention, 
although he deliberately pulled to pieces a fine cromlech 
near it, and which seems to have been connected with 
this row of stones, for it was probably continued further 
northwards than it is at present. On referring to the 
Ordnance map, a little to the right of the word “ Llan- 
lawer,” will be seen the position of the line called in the 
map “ Parc-y-marw” (field of the dead); and a little 
further to the east, but slightly to the north, is marked 
down the cromlech destroyed by Fenton, and of which 
only some small.fragments remain. The line of stones 
is parallel to the narrow road, and if continued would 
pass within a few paces of the ruined cromlech. Here, 
as at Rhos-y-beddau, the name points to the character 
of the monument; for experience has shewn that local 
names of this kind in Wales, handed down from time 
immemorial, may be generally depended on. Local 
tradition, however, adds an account of a desperate battle 
fought on the spot, among the pillar-stones themselves, 
as if the possession of them were said to have been the 
sole object of the combatants. A lady, clad all in white, 
appears to those who are rash enough to walk that 

38RD SER., VOL. XIV. 12 
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way by night; and so ancient is this tradition, which 
is still firmly believed, that a short distance before the 
stones commence, a foot-path, by long use now become 
public, turns across the fields to the left, making a 
détour of nearly a mile before it leads again into the 
road. During day-time the peasants do not think it 
necessary to take the roundabout course. The road 
itself is evidently one of great antiquity, and apparently 
led to the great work at Dinas. ‘The height of the 
stones is not so striking as their lower part is embedded 
in the tall bank of earth that, does the duty of an ordi- 
nary hedge; but some of them are full sixteen feet 
long. An accurate representation is here given of them, 
from the skilful pencil of Mr. Blight, taken on the spot 
in June 1866. (See plate.) One of the stones has fallen 
across the road; and on it are incised some curious 
lines, which are not modern work, and have the appear: 
ance of having been cut in the same manner, and by 
the same means, as other archaic incised work. (See 
woodcut.) None of the other stones has any mark- 


Pare-y-Marw, Pembrokeshire. 


ings at all; but as they are deeply embedded in the 
bank, only the upper parts are visible. There were no 
traces to be discovered of any second or other lines of 
stone, so that this seems to have always been a single 
line; but although single, it must have been a striking 
object at a time when no enclosures existed, and the 
present level of the soil lower than it is now. It is 
hardly necessary to state that in the view the hedge- 
bank is omitted. 

It is not impossible that careful examination of some 
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of the more remote parts of Wales, where monuments 
of this period exist, may lead to the discovery of others 
hitherto unnoticed, as this one seems to have been up 
to this time. If so, there will be additional means of 
testing the value of the suggestion, that all these recti- 
linear arrangements of stones are invariably connected: 
with burial-places. Allowing the line in Gower to be- 
long to this class, we find it confirmed in that instance. 
No one can doubt of the sepulchral character of the 
circle and avenue at Rhos-y-beddau, and the same may 
be said of Parc-y-marw. 
q E. L. BarnweE.t. 
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Amone other objects of interest connected with Burghill 
Church is a small oblong slab, which was discovered 
under the pavement when the present encaustic tiles 
within the communion-rails were put down. It was 
immediately under the communion-table. It is a fine- 
grained sandstone, brought probably from one of two 
quarries of the district whence similar slabs are obtained 
at the present day. One of these quarries is in the 
parish, the other in the neighbouring parish of Creden- 
hill, The accompanying representation of it, from the 
pencil of Mr. Blight, hag been °submitted to Mr. Albert 
Way, Mr. Stuart, and Professor Westwood, who are un- 
able to form any satisfactory opinion as to its character. 
It is now submitted to the members of the Association 
in the hope that some light may be thrown on the ques- 
tion. From the upper portion of the stone, where two 
lines end abruptly, it is possible that a part of it is 
missing, and that the original number of main com- 
partments was four, and not three. The upper one 
on the left hand side corresponds with the lowest one 
on the same side; neither of them being divided by a 


vertical line, as in the case of the other compartments. 
12? 
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The present upper compartment has two of its sub- 
divisions rather defaced ; but they appear to contain the 
figures which occur in the other two compartments. 
This is a shaft arising from a square base, and sur- 
mounted with what may be called a fleur-de-lis. This 
figure is repeated four times, although in one instance 
the base is wanting. 

Taking the upper compartment from left to right, we 
have—1, one of the figures already mentioned ; 2, some 
implement with two notches; 3, another having the 
form of the stock of a gun, with three notches,surmounted 
by a rude, crescent-shaped knob; 4 and 5, as No. 1; 
6, a fish, not unlike such as are found in the Wemyss 
Caves, Fifeshire, and some of the sculptured stones in 
Scotland, of which Mr. John Stuart has given us so full 
an account. In his magnificent second volume, lately 
issued, are representations of several forms of fish, none 
of which exactly correspond with this one. But one 
hardly expects to find in such carvings attempts to dis- 
tinguish one species of fish from another. 7, a figure 
which looks like # or n, but may not be a letter at all ; 
8, a shaft arising from a cone-formed base, and having 
its upper part bent at an angle; 9,a figure which seems 
to be a mere ornament, but is probably intended to repre- 
sent something; 10, the trapezoid figure is apparently 
a boat,—an opinion in which Professor Westwood agrees, 
It certainly bears a kind of rude resemblance to an 
undoubted boat on a stone at, Dundee, given in Mr. 
Stuart’s second volume (plate 125), out of which arises 
across with other details. Out of our boat (if it is such) 
arise, in the same way, two figures,—one an implement 
with notches, and the other the same as No. 1. The 
notched implement bears a very faint resemblance to 
one of the Cave carvings in Scotland (plates 33 and 34, 
No. 3); but the resemblance is so very faint, that it 
would be unsafe to consider them in any way connected. 
The vertical division of the compartment is carried only 
to the upper part of the boat, so that the two divisions 
of the lowest compartment may be considered as agree- 
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ing in being twice as large as the other subdivided 
spaces; and the same arrangement, as already men- 
tioned, seems to have existed in the upper compartment, 
which is conjectured to have completed the stone. 

Of all these devices, the only point,of resemblance 
with the peculiar figurings on certain Scottish stones 
and caves seems to be the fish. The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
whatever they mean, are not found at.all in Mr. Stuart’s 
book. It was, however, evidently in favour with the 
_ workman, for he has repeated it so often. 

Mr. Westwood is not inclined to assign to it any great 
antiquity, and many will probably agree with him; but 
the difficulty of assigning the workman is considerable. 
It appears, from the nature of the stone, to have been 
the work of a person in the district, who may have drawn 
on his inventive powers, but which must have been of a 
limited character. It may also have been the production 
of some wandering artist accustomed to some local or 
traditional forms. He was probably not a Welshman, 
for no such figurings are found in the Principality. It 
is likely, however, that the figures are intended to de- 
note something, and are not mere rude attempts at un- 
meaning ornaments. Even its Christian character is 
uncertain, although its being found within a church 
does, to some extent, make it likely that it is of that 
character. As matters stand, all that can be said is that 
it appears to be a curious specimen of native Hereford- 
shire art. ' 


E. L. BarnweELt. 
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CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A CARTULARY OF 
MARGAM. 
(Continued from p. 59.) 


XXX.—[75 B. 23.] 


Sc1ant presentes et futuri quod ego Osbernus Bosse consensu 
et consilio heredum ‘meorum et aliorum amicorum meorum dedi 
et concessi et hac carta mea confirmavi deo et ecclesie Beate 
Marie de Margan et monachis ibidem deo servientibus in puram . 
et perpetuam elemosinam totam terram meam in Hoheleswrdi 
scilicet unam acram terre et dimidiam et aliquantulum majus 
ut dicti monachi habeant et teneant eandem terram de me et 
heredibus meis libere et quiete et pacifice ab omni consuetudine 
et exactione et servicio seculari, sicut ulla elemosina liberius et 
quietius teneri potest vel haberi in perpetuum, excepto regali 
servicio quod ad tantam portiunculam terre pertinet. Hiis tes- 
tibus, Petro Croc, Radulfo de Stokes, Hugone de Howelle, 
Ricardo Venatore, Willielmo de Crihulle, Petro senescallo, 
Johanne de Frith, Ricardo tunc capellano de Tokuit’, Johanne 
Aylard monacho de Kyngeswde, Dunstano et Waltero monachis 
de Margan et multis aliis. 

(Circa a.p. 1230.). 

Round seal of white wax, about two inches diameter; in 
—_ a fleur de lis richly floriated; legend, “ Sigill’ Osberti 

ose.” 

It appears from the taxation of Pope Nicholas (p. 238) 
that Margam held lands, a windmill, and certain rents, 
the whole valued at £12:0: 103, in and about Tokyn- 
ton; and to this it is probable that the charter relates. 
Of the grantor and witnesses nothing has been disco- 
vered. Fosbroke (H. of Glouc., ii, 105) mentions a 
family of Croke who held under Bath Abbey in Tokyn- 
ton, and appears in an inquisition, 16 Ed. II. Roger 
Croke held the property, 5 Ed. III; and John Croke, 
outlawed for felony, 21 Ed. III, held the superior manor 
of Olveston under the Prior of Bath. Peter was, there- 
fore, probably a member of this family. He appears 
also in B. 19. A Gilbert Croc witnessed William Earl 
of Gloucester’s charter to Neath; and about 1166 Ruald 
Croc held a knight’s fee under the same Earl William, 
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as recorded in the Miger Liber of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Floyd meets with a Walter Croc in the Pipe Roll for 
Stafford, 31 H. I; and in the Close Roll of King John 
for Devon. The latter entries probably relate to a 
stranger; but the two former shew that a family of the 
name were tenants under Earl William. The fleur de 
lys, like the star, was a common emblem, and throws no 
light on the user of it. 

Peter de Stoks tests the confirmation charter of 8th 
John. A family of this name held land in the same 
part of Gloucestershire early in the reign of Henry III. 


XXXI—[75 C. 21.] 


Universis Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum perve- 
nerit, Morganus Kam salutem in Domino. Noveritis universi- 
tas vestra me dedisse et concessisse et presenti carta confirmasse 
deo et ecclesie sancte Marie de Margan et monachis ibidem deo 
servientibus totam communem pasture mee inter Avenam et 
divisas que sunt inter dictos monachos de Margan et monachos 
de Neth, tam in marisco quam in melis ad usum vaccarum sua- 
rum et ceterorum animalium. Ita ut dicti monachi habeant et 
teneant dictam pasturam et utantur ea bene et in pace libere et 
quiete sine contradictione mei vel heredum meorum reddendo 
inde mihi vel heredibus meis quadraginta denarios annuatim 
ad festum sancti Andree pro omni servicio exactione et demanda 
seculari. Concessi etiam dictis monachis locum unum idoneum 
in dictis metis ad domum faciendum si voluerint ad opus vacca- 
rum suarum. Hec omnia ego et heredes mei dictis monachis 
pro predicto servicio contra omnes homines varentizabimus. 
Et ut premissa firmitatis robur inperpetuum optineant, presens 
scriptum sigilli mei apposicione roboravi. Hiis testibus, Hen- 
rico ab Willim, Lewelino ab Rog’s, Reso fratre ejus, Galfrido 
ab Herebert, Osberto et ‘Thoma monachis de Margan, Hespus 
Roberto petit conversis de Marg’, et multis aliis. [1180-1240.] 

Endorsed.—Carta Morgani Gam de communa pasture in me- 
lis et in mariscis de Avene. 

A circular seal, nearly perfect, of green wax, remains attached, 
bearing the impress of a mounted knight in armour, riding to 
the proper left. Legend, +sIGILLVM .MORGANI.GAM.* (See 
next page.) 

Morgan Gam was the very active’ representative of 
the lords of Avene, or Aberavan, towards the close of 
the twelfth and the commencement of the thirteenth 
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century. Some account of his family and of himself has 
already appeared in this Journal. No record of the 
Abbey of Margam would be complete without honour- 
able mention of these lords, the leading Welsh family 
of their time in Glamorgan, and the local protectors of, 
and liberal benefactors to, the religious community. 


XXXII.—-Confirmatio Morgani Gam de Terris §c. Monachis de 
Margam. Penes C. R. M. Tavzor. 


Ego Morgan filius Morgani et fratres mei Leisan et Owein 
concessi eis et confirmavi eis scilicet monachis quod decetero 
non vexabo eos nec impediam de aqua sua de Avene aut aliquid 
injurie contra eos faciam aut fieri permittam et quod oves eorum 
de pastura non amovebo aut amoveri permittam pro aliqua causa 
aut ira quam erga prefatam domum habuero. Preterea scien- 
dum quod eos non vexabo nec impediam de terris suis colendis 
quas habent in feodo Novi Castelli quamdiu ipsum Novum Cas- 
tellum fuerit extra manum meam scilicet de me et de meis fir- 
mam pacem habebunt licet cum aliis pro predicto Novo Castello 
guerram fecero. Insuper et supra sanctuaria eidem ecclesie 
juravi quod ego et heredes mei hec omnia fideliter et absque 
dolo tenebuntur et prefatis monachis contra omnes homines pro 
posse nostro warantizabimus. Hujus testibus Cuichlin filio Ca- 
nan, Rederch et Ririd. 

(Circa 1240.) 
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XXXIII.—Harl. Chart. 75, B. 40. 


Universis Christi fidelibus presens scriptum visuris vel audi- 
turis Resus Coh junior salutem in domino. 

Noverit universitas vestra quod ego consilio et consensu ami- 
corum meorum quietum clamavi et abjuravi et hac carta mea 
confirmavi pro salute anime mee et antecessorum et successorum 
meorum deo et ecclesie beate Marie de Margan et monachis ibi 
deo servientibus totum clamium meum et totum jus quod dice- 
bam me habere in terra de Egleskevn occasione forestarie vide- 
licet tres domos in pastura de Egleskeyn ad pascendum ubi 
vellem inter aquam de Garewe et aquam de Uggemor: extra 
pratum et bladum hoc totum quietum clamavi pro omnibus 
heredibus meis et omnibus meis ut habeant et teneant dicti 
monachi dictam terram suam scilicet quicquid continetur inter 
predictas aquas libere et quiete et pacifice pro me et omnibus 
meis sicut ulla elemosina liberius et quietius haberi potest vel 
teneri in omnibus et per omnia sicut carte donatorum quas inde 
habent testantur. Et ego et heredes mei warantizabimus hanc 
quietum clamacionem contra omnes homines et omnes feminas 
in perpetuam. Et sciendum quod hoc totum pactum est coram 
domino Elya Landavense episcopo apud Margan circa festum 
omnium Sanctorum anni domini millesimi ducentesimi trice- 
simi quarti. Et preterea sciendum quod affidavi et super sacro- 
sancte ecclesie de Margan juravi quod omnia ista fideliter et 
sine dolo servabo in perpetuum et quod fidelis ero dicte domui 
semper et ubique et quod bona illorum custodiam et defendam 
pro omni posse meo ubicunque et precipue in terra de Egles- 
keyn et quod non sinam pro omni posse meo quod aliquis cum 
averiis suis intret in terram de Eglesken ad. pascendum. Et ut 
hoc concessio mea rata et inconcussa permaneat predictus epis- 
copus et Morganus.Gam huic scripto sigilla sua apposuerunt 
una cum sigillo meo. Hiis testibus Domino Elya Landavense 
episcopo Hagistro Ricardo de Kerlyun Johanne Capellano 
Ricardo Notario Episcopi Morgano Cam Anyano ab Madoc 
Lewelino ab Roger Yoruardo ab Espus Oweno ab Alaythen 
Reso fratre ejus DavidapWylym Lewarh Puynel Osberno 
et ‘home de Cantelo monachis de Margan Espus et Anyano 
conversis de Margan et multis aliis. [1234.] 

Endorsed.—Abjuratio Resi Coch junioris de terra de Eglis- 
canwir. 

Three seals remain attached: 1, circular, of dark green wax, 
with a star-like device, and the legend, +sIGILL. RESI CoH 
1VNIORIS. 2, oval, of green wax; on one face a bishop fully 
habited ; on dexter side a star; on sinister, a crescent ; legend, 
ELIAS DEI GRACIA LA[NDAV.] EPIScopvs. Counter-seal, a right 
hand raised in act of benediction ; legend, +SECRET : ELIE LAN- 
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DAVENSIS EPIscopvs. 38, a small circular seal of dark green 
wax ; thereon a rude impression of a knight on horseback ; 
legend, [s]ictt[t. Mor]oani ca[m]. 

The Garw and the Uggemor, or Ogwr, are mountain 
streams which contribute to form the modern Ogmore, 
the river of Bridgend. Elias de Radnor occupied the 
see of Llandaff from 1230 till his death, 13 May, 1240. 
The first four witnesses are ecclesiastics, the next seven 
Welsh laymen. Puynel is probably Paynel, a Norman 
name; and Cantelupe, no doubt, one of a great family 
of “ Advene,” whose mark may still be traced in Cante- 
lupeston or Cantleston. 


XXXIV.—Cal. Rotul. Chart. 22 H. III. 
Morgan. domus. Libertates. [1237-8.] 


XXXV.—[75 B. 19.] 

Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Robertus de Bonevilla 
consilio et assensu Aliz. uxoris mee et aliorum amicorum meo- 
rum dedi et concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi pro 
salute anime mee et antecessorum et successorum meorum deo 
et ecclesie Beate Marie de Margan et monachis ibidem deo ser- 
vientibus in perpetuam elemosinam totum feudum meum de 
Bonevilest’cum omnibus pertinenciis suis. Habendum et tenen- 
dum de me et heredibus meis reddendo inde annuatim michi et 
heredibus meis tres marcas sterlingorum ad Nativitatem Beati 
Johannis Baptiste pro omni servitio consuetudine et. exactione 
seculari excepto servicio dimidii militis unde predicti monachi 
respondebunt Dominis de Wunfal de predicto feudo. Relevium 
vero de eadem terra quandocunque evenerit faciet heres ille 
qui humagium faciet de dicta firma vel unde voluerit. Ita quod 
monachi super hoc non vexabuntur. Hance donationem feci 
predictis monachis ut habeant et teneant dictum feudum de me 
et heredibus meis libere et quiete et pacifice cum omnibus per- 
tinenciis suis in bosco et plano in pratis et pasturis in aquis 
molendinis et piscariis et omnibus rebus et aisiamentis sicut 
ulla elemosina liberius et quietius haberi potest vel teneri ex- 
cepta dicta firma et dicto servitio. Et ego et heredes mei waren- 
tizabimus predictis monachis dictam donationem contra omnes 
homines et omnes feminas in perpetuum. Hiis testibus Petro 
Pincerna tunc Vicecomite de Glamorgan’, Reimundo de Sullia, 
Mauricio tunc Archidiacono Landavie, Reso et Griffino fratri- 
bus ejus, Magistro Radulpho Mailoc, Willielmo de Reigni, 
Gaufrido de Bonevilla, Johanne Croft, Waltero Flandrense, 
Dunstano et Waltero de Haverford monachis de Margan’, Ro- 
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berto de Landmeuthin’ et Espus conversis de Margan’ et mul- 
tis aliis. (Circa a.p. 1250.) 

Seal of green wax, nearly oval, about two inches in length ; 
in centre a fleur de lys of early form; crosses right and left of 
stem ; legend, SIGILLVM ROBERTI DE BONEVILE. 


Wunfall is Wenvoe, a parish named in the Book of 
Llandaff. Archdeacon Maurice is, no doubt, the person 
whose death, in 1242, is recorded in the Annals of Tewkes- 
bury. He and Rees and Griffith, his brothers, seem to 
have been of the family of lvor Bach of Senghenydd, 
afterwards known as Lewis of Van. 

There is a Maurice, brother of Clement, abbot of 
Neath, ‘mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis in his book, 
De Instructione Principis, who might, chronologically, be 
the archdeacon. The Welsh also mention a Maurice, 
archdeacon of Llandaff,called “ Cleppa,” as having writ- 
ten on the history of Wales. 

William de Reigni bore a name well known in the 
honour of Gloucester, and lines of which flourished 
long, and from an early period, in Somerset, Devon, and 
Wilts. John de Reigny was of Eggesford and Culm- 
Reigny, otherwise Culm-Sackville, in 27 H. III. They 
held lands in Biddeford, of the honour of Gloucester ; 
and their name was long preserved in Brixton-Reigny, 
Austy-Reigny, and Esse-Reigny. They also held lands 
in the honour of Totnes in Melcomb, at Rowell in Wilts, 
and at Sheerston in Somerset. Anne Reigny, the heiress 
and tenth recorded possessor of Eggesford, married 
Charles Copplestone of Bicklow; and the coheiresses of 
Reigny of Brixton married, about 4 E. I, Crubb, Prony, 
Luscomb, Horey, and Wanton. Sir John Paulet of 
Goathurst married the heiress of the Wilts and Somer- 
set branch before the reign of R. II. The family were 
allied to Dennis, Sully, and De Londres, all names con- 
nected with Glamorgan. 22 E. III, Robert de Reigny 
died seized of Colwineston manor, calied in Gloucester- 
shire, but probably in Glamorgan. 

The connexion of the English Reignys with the honour 
of Gloucester is sufficient to account for their occasional 
presence, and to render probable the actual settlement of 
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some of the family in Glamorgan ; but the precise gene- 
alogical point of connexion has not yet been discovered. 

Roger de Reigni witnesses a charter to Kidwelly Priory 
in the reign of HenryI (Old Mon.,i,424); and the Welsh 
pedigrees mention a Sir Milo de Reigny, probably in the 
reign of H. III, as lord of Wrinston, or Wrenchester 
Castle in Wenvoe; of Michaelston-le-Pit ; Llantwit and 
Llancarvan. His daughter, Ela, carried some of these 
possessions to her husband, Simon de Raleigh, of Nettle- 
combe, but who seems to have resided at Wrenchester. 

Ela de Reigny is reputed to have held Dinas Powis 
Castle. The Golden Grove Book (i, c. 743) gives a pedi- 
gree of another family or branch, commencing with 
Robert de Rayni of Brocastle, about 1340, whose great- 
grandson, William Rayny or Rhun, lived 28 H. VI, and 
left Joan, who carried the house and manor of Carnllwyd, 
in Llancarvan, to her first husband, Lewis Mathew. 

The family of Flandrensis, Fleming, or Le Fleming, 
is one of those whose history has come under the accu- 
rate eye of Mr. Floyd. The name was a considerable 
one in Glamorgan, where the family recorded themselves 
in the manor and parish of Flemington, usually called 
Flimston. ‘Though reputed to have come in with Fitz- 
hamon, and counted among the chosen twelve, their 
name does not occur till nearly a century and a quarter 
after the Conquest. The presumption, therefore, is that 
they were not earlier in the county, since they were 
- people too considerable to be overlooked. 

The earliest on record is Ricuarp Fianprensis of 
Glamorgan, who, with Walter de Sully, was appointed 
in 1213 to inquire into the damage sustained by the 
clergy of Llandaff from the king’s measures. About the 
same time he granted to Margam a rent of 12d. per ann., 
which he received from thence for a free tenement at Car- 
diff. This was before 1218,when Walter de Sully, one of 
the witnesses, died. Richard also witnessed, about the 
same date, a charter of Lleisan ap Morgan to Margam. 

Contemporary with Richard was Watrervus Flandren- 
sis of 75 B. 19; and Witu1am Fleming, who witnessed 
the grant of Lanmeuthin to Margam by Hugh de Lan- 
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carvan (Coll. T. and G., v, 18), and in 1230 witnessed the 
agreement of Raymond de Sully with Margam. He, or 
another William, also witnessed a fine by the sons of 
Morgan ap Cadwathen. In 1230-50 William was on 
the county court of assize, in a suit between the abbot 
of Neath and Lleisan ap Morgan; and in 1238 William 
le Fleming, of Glamorgan, took out a writ against the 
abbot of Tewkesbury. (Annales de T., 1238.) In 1257 he 
‘witnessed a charter of Richard de Clare granting Lec- 
quid to the Sandfords ; about 1260 a Bonvile charter ; 
and in 1261 a grant by Robert Bassett, also to Margam. 
(75 B. 17.) In 1262 he was one of the jury, at Cardiff, 
upon the county extent. 

The next recorded is another Ricrarp Fleming, pro- 
bably the Richard of the preceding date (75 B. 17), who 
in 1289 witnessed an agreement by Gilbert de Clare 
with Neath Abbey about an exchange of lands. He was 
bailiff under Gilbert de Clare, and led his troops on the 
celebrated raid into Brecknock in 1290, recorded in the 
Rolls of Parliament for 20 Ed. I (i, 75-7). 

Though much connected with the county, there is no 
positive evidence that he held a manor there until after 
the death of Countess Johanna in 1307, for he is neither 
named in the extent of 1262 nor in her inquisition of 
1307, and the lands afterwards held by the Flemings 
were then in other hands. 

Before the death of the last Gilbert de Clare, in 1315, 
one branch of the Fleming family, probably that of 
Flimston, was of St. Tathan’s, and there held a part of 
the Nerber estate. A Walter Flandrensis, probably of © 
this family, tested a Bonvile charter to Margam of about 
1250. (75 B. 19.) 

In 1276 Putt le Fleming was substitute for Walter 
de Sully in the force summoned against Llewelyn. 
(Writs of Military Service, i, 209.) In 1304 a Maurice 
le Fleming tested a Margam deed. (75 A. 43.) 

In 1315 at the death of Earl Gilbert de Clare Philip 
held part of the four knight fees formerly held by Philip 
de Nerbert (Zscaet. 8 KE. II, No. 68), and in 1327 he was 
on a jury at Cardiff to inquire into the seizure of Gilbert 
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Turberville’s lands. (Ibid. i, E. II] [2d No.] No. 9). The 
date of Philip’s death is uncertain, but he left two sons, 
Puri and Ricuarp. (Ibid.34,E. III [1st No.] No.11). 

Philip le Fleming, the eldest son, married CurisT1aNa, 
and died sy. She died 1 May, 1361, a widow, seized 
of one-third of the fee (of Flemingston)—evidently in 
dower—and paying 2s. 2d. per annum in lieu of all ser- 
vice. The value was 33s. 4d. per annum. Her heir was 
- Ricuarp, son of Richard le Fleming, et. 21, 25th 
January, 1360, born, therefore, in 1339. As a minor, 
he was in ward to Guy de Brien, husband of the widow 
of Hugh le Despenser, and holding under the king the 
farm of Glamorgan Lordship during the minority of 
Edward, heir of Hugh. : 

The other two-thirds of the fee of Flemingston had 
descended to Richard on the death of his uncle Philip ; 
and, no doubt for this reason, at the inquest on the death 
of Hugh le Despenser, in 1349, there is no mention of 
Flemingston, though in 1352 Richard le Fleming, brother- 
in-law of Christiana, was on the inquest at the death of 
Roger de Berkerolles. (Hse. 26 E. III [2d No.] No. 13.) 

It is not known when the younger Richard died, but 
before 1375, when, on the death of Edward le Despenser, 
Puiuir le Fleming held a knight’s fee in St. Tathan’s, 
It is more probable that this Philip was the brother 
than the son of the last Richard, seeing that fifteen years 
before he was but twenty-one, and Philip must have 
been of full age at Edward le Despenser’s death. 

Philip was ancestor of a family who held Flemingston 
into the seventeenth century, and gave off various cadet 
branches. John Flemyng, senior, no doubt of Fleming- 
ston, tested a Llancovian charter, 5 Oct., 1452. 

The other branch of the Fleming family was of St. 
George’s, and probably descended from Sir Witt1am, 
no doubt a son of Richard Fleming, who led the Brecon 
raid in 1290. Sir William was well-known in Gla- 
morgan. In 1315 he was locum tenens for Bartholomew 
de Badlesmere, who was custos of Glamorgan for the 
king on the death of Earl Gilbert in 1315. (Esc. 8 
Ed. II, No. 68). In 1316 Sir William was summoned 
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to raise a thousand men in Glamorgan for the Scotch 
war (Writs, iii, 472); and he had the custody of Llan- 
trissant Castle, and was bailiff of the balliwick of Miscin. 
(Abd. Orig. Rot., i, 226.) At the Spenser survey, in 1320, 
he held two knights’fees in Wenvoe. He seems to have 
sided with the barons against Edward II and Despenser ; 
and after the defeat of Boroughbridge the sheriff of 
Gloucester was ordered to seize his lands, and in that 
same year he was hung at Cardiff. 

His successor was, no doubt, Joun le Fleming of St. 
George’s, who in 1330 witnessed a grant by John 
d’Avene to Margam. The settlement of Richard Tur- 
berville shews that this John married the third daughter 
of Payn de Turberville, and was father of William. 

Wiu1aM le Fleming, at the death of Hugh le De- 
spenser (Esc. 23 E, III, 1st No., No. 169) held two fees 
in Wenvoe, value per ann. £10; and two. parts of a fee 
in Lanmays, value £20; and was, no doubt, he who wit- 
nessed, in 1358, the Cardiff and Llantrissant charters, 
and whose son was John. 

Sir Joun Fleming (Esc. 49 E. III),on the death of Ed- 
ward le Despenser in 1375, held two knights’ fees, value 
£16; andwho leftadaughter, Margaret (7.6 R. II, No.36). 

Marcaret Fleming, daughter and heiress, died on 
the Wednesday before 21 Sept. 1382, s. p., seized of the 
lordship and manor of Wenvoe by the service of two 
knights’ fees, and 13s. 4d., ward silver, to Cardiff Castle, 
which manor was worth a clear value of £20 per ann. 
She also had the lordship and manor of Lanmays by the 
service of two parts of a knight’s fee, and 6s. 8d. ward 
silver, and the manor was worth £20 per ann. 

Margaret’s heirs were another Marcaret, et. 31, 
1382, widow of William Malefaunt; and JoHaAnna, et. 
30, 1382, wife of William de Hornby. They were sis- 
ters of William Fleming, father of Sir John; and thus 
ended Fleming of St. George’s. 

The fortified manor house of Flemingston still stands, 
Part is original, and the court is still enclosed within 
the old embattled wall which skirts the contiguous 
churchyard, and is connected with the remains of a tower. 
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The whole is kept in excellent order by the Countess of 
Dunraven, and none but an antiquary will regret the 
complete reconstruction of the church. 


XXXVI.—[75 A. 87.] 


Memorandum quod anno domini m°cc°l° sexto in octabis 
Sancti Laurencii martyris apud Christi ecclesiam facta est hec 
_ finalis concordia et amicabilis composicio inter Abbatem et Con- 
uentum de Margan ex parte vna et Abbatem et Conuentum de 
Karlyun ex altera super quadam controuersia inter ipsos ex- 
orta de assignacione et limitacione centum acrarum terre eisdem 
Abbati et Conuentui de Karlyun per tenorem sentencie diffini- 
tive per venerabiles de Byldewas de Brueria et de Kyngeswode 
Abbates auctoritate Capituli Generalis inter partes judicialis 
in contiguo loco mansionis sue de Bolgoyth in pastura de Hyr- 
wenwurgan concessarum: videlicet quod cum eas secundum 
quod oportuit ibidem habere non possent memorate Abbas et 
Conventus de Margan pro bono pace et litis in posterum occa- 
sione tollenda pro dictarum centum acrarum recompensacione 
viginti acras terre in contiguo loco de Redvayn dictis Abbati et 
Conuentui de Kerlyun in quoscunque suos vsus proprios eas 
convertere voluerint vna cum dictis mansione sua et bosco de 
Bolgoyth et vnica domo cum trium acrarum clausura tantum 
apud Estymwereleh nullo ibidem religioso manenti in futuro 
perpetuis temporibus libere possidendas concesserunt. Quas 
quidem viginti acras fossandi, claudendi, necnon domos per 
vim sentencie prefate dirutas reerigendi secundum quod eas 
prius habuerunt ibidem si voluerint: plenam in posterum habe- 
ant facultatem tenore ejusdem sentencie seu compositionum in- 
ter partes confectarum non obstante aliqua tenens in hac parte. 
Ita tamen quod Abbas et Conventus de Margan toto residuo 
dicte communis pasture de Hyrwenwrgan omni tempore anni 
in perpetuum die noctuque ubique libere et pacifice cum omni 
genere animalium: utantur infra has diuisas subscriptas vide- 
licet a magna pola ubi Werelet oritur tendendo usque in fluvi- 
um de Neth versus septemtrionem et per fluvium de Neth ten- 
dendo versus orientem usque ad Redcvaynet a Redevayn usque 
ad fines Brethon et inde versus austrum tendendo usque ad 
rivulum Canan et per rivulum Canan usque ad Aberdar et ab 
Aberdar directe versus occidentem usque ad Pulthadar et a 
Pulthadar usque ad cilium montis directe tendendo versus 
occidentem usque ad predictam magnam polam. Ceteris omni- 
bus fossatis clausuris et edificiis in dicta pastura factis uel con- 
structis per ipsos de Karlyun penitus amouendis nec aliquibus 
aliis preter prenominata ibidem per eosdem imposterum con- 
struendis. Hoc nichilominus supra dictus adjecto quod si quis 
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monachus vel conversus Dishes domorum contra hanc quod 
absit finalem concordiam et compositionem amicabilem aliquo 
modo uenire presumpserit omni occasione excusacione et dila- 
cione postpositus a domo propria penitus emittatur non rever- 
surus nisi de licencia capitule generalis. ‘Lenore nichilominus 
dicte sentencie et compositionem inter dictas domos j jam dudum 
confectarum in ceteris omnibus preterquam in premissis in suo 
robore inviolabilit’ persistente inperpetuum. Et ut hec finalis 
concordia composicio amicabilis firmitatis robur optineat imper- 
petuum dictarum domorum abbatis una cum venerabilibus de 
Heleya, de Tynterna, de Neth de Alba domo et de Strata florida 
Abbatibus presens scriptum sigillorum suorum inpressionibus 
duxerunt roborandum. 

[1256. Deed indented.] 

Lndorsed.—Composicio inter domum de Kyleun et domum 
de Margan ultima facta apud Christi ecclesiam anno domini 
m°cc°l® sexto de pastura in hyrvan Vrgan. 

Six labels for seals, but only five seals remain: 1, small oval, 
red wax, full length figure of an abbot; siGILLVM. ABBATIS , 
DE.MARGAN. 2, fragment, small oval, ng wax, full length 
figure of an abbot ; legend, sI...ATIS...DE.TI.... 3, small frag- 
ment, oval, green wax, full length figure of an abbot ; legend, 
-ATIS.L.... 4, scarcely anything remains, 9, small oval, 
green wax, full length of an abbot ; legend entirely gone. 


Bolgoyth, or Bolgoed, is a property near Hirwain- 
Wrgan, known now as Hirwain, above the town of 
Aberdare. The Conan, or Cwnon, is the river which 
receives the Dare at the town of Aberdare. 


XXXVII.—[75 A. 38.] 


Hec est convencio facta inter Abbatem et Conventum de 
Margan ex parte una recipientem et Willielmum Frankelein tra- 
dentem ex altera videlicet quod dictus Willielmus dictis Abbati 
et Conventui invadiavit unam acram terre sue cum pertinen- 
ciis tenendam et habendam a festo Sancti Marchi evangeliste 
anno domini m°cc° quinquagesimo octavo! usque ad finem tri- 
ginta annorum continue subsequentium pro vna marca argenti 
sibi ab eisdem pre manibus pacata que scilicet jacet inter has 
divisas et se extendit in longum versus Goylake ex parte aus- 
trali et ex parte boreali versus la Schilue et in latum jacet inter 
terram Henrici Vachan ipsam vicinam habens ex parte occi- 
dentali ex parte vero orientali terram dicti Abbatis et Conven- 
tus. Et sciendum quod si dictus Willielmus vel heredes sui 
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dictam acram post dictum terminum dnnilohan voluerunt : dic- 
» tam marcam cum custo. melioracionis ejusdem terre dictis Ab- 
bati et Conuentui restituerent. Singulis tamen annis per ter- 
minum prefatum de diteta marca nomine redditus duo denarii 
remittantur. Et dictus Willielmus vel heredes sui dictam acram 
cum pertinenciis dictis Abbati et Conventui per totum dicti 
temporis spacium contra omnes mortales warantizabunt. Hanc 
vero convencionem sine dolo ex utraque parte tenendam fidei 
caucione prestita et sigillorum suorum impressionibus presens 
scriptim in modum cyrographi confectum et inter se divisum 
alternatim munierunt. Hiis testibus Thoma Grammus, Philippo 
de Corneli, Mauricio Grammus, Thoma Russel, Waltero Here- 
bert et aliis. 

[1258. Deed indented.] 

Small oval seal of green wax; full length ey of an abbot ; 
legend gone. 

75 A. 39 is a duplicate of the above, but sealed with a small 
circular seal bearing the device of a star-flower, and the legend, 
++I DE BONVILL. 


Frankelein, or Franklin, is a name of early and con- 
tinual occurrence in the western part of the county about 


Cornellau, and in Gower, though it probably was never 
so well represented as at present. William, no doubt 
the same person, occurs as a witness to A. 41 in 1267. 
A William Frankleyn had a confirmation of lands in 
Caerwigga from Thomas, Abbot of Margam. According 
to the Welsh pedigrees the ancestor of the later branches 
was a John Franklen hén, when they were of Park-le- 
Breose in Gower, and intermarried with the Swansea 
and Gower families. One branch settled in Caermar- 
thenshire, of whom Walter practised in the Marches 
Caurt at Ludlow, and Thomas was Rector of Charlton, 
Co. Hants, in 1685. The present representative of the 
only extant Glamorgan line is Mr. Franklin of Clement- 
ston. 

Maurice Gramus is not again mentioned, but Thomas, 
son of Roger Gramus, and Isud his wife, gave lands to 
Hugh Fitz Hugh by an undated charter (75 C. 8). 

Cornelly, or Cornellau, isa manor near Kenfig, which 
gave or received its name to or from some early Norman 
settlers. Thomas de Corneli, no doubt the witness of 





OF MARGAM. 


75 B. 27, gave ten acres of arable land in his fee of 
Cornelly to Neath before the 9 John (WV. &. v. 58). 
William de Corneli tests 75 B. 27, and appears to have 
been the son of Thomas, and Philip de Corneli, perhaps 
a grandson, tests 75 A. 38, in 1258. 

Roger Sturmi is mentioned under 75 A. 9, perhaps 
about 1170. 


XXXVIII.—[75 A. 6.] 


Universis Christi fidelibus presens scriptum visuris vel 
audituris Frater B. dictus Abbas Cisterciensis totusque 
Conuentus Abbatium capituli generalis rei geste noticiam cum 
salute, universitati vestre presentibz innotescat quod nos senten- 
tiam a venerabilibus coabbatibus nostris de Bildewas de Bruera 
et de Kyngeswode Judicibz a capitulo generali constitutis in 
causa que vertebatur inter Abbatiam de Margan ex una parte et 
Abbatiam de Kelyon ex altera rite ac judicialiter latam prout 
inferius continetur partibus presentibus ac consentientibus auc- 
toritate dicti capituli diximus roborandam. Omnibus sancte 
matris ecclesie filiis presens scriptum visuris vel audituris de 
Bildewas de Bruera de Kyngeswode Abbatis salutem in domino 
sempiternam. Quem quocumque a mortalibus gerantur nisi ad 
posteriorum memoriam litterarium diligentis scripto commen- 
dentur ceca oblivione perire dinoscuntur universis presentibus 
et futuris que per nos auctoritate capituli generalis inter domos 
de Margan et Kelyon sentencialiter terminata sunt presenti 
scripto p’palare decrevimus cum enim ad peticionem Abbatis 
de Margan dati fuissimus judices a capitulo generali super 
communa pasture de Hyrwen Worgan, unde nobis liquido con- 
stabat per retroacta alias hinc motam fuisse questionem et 
eandem amicabili concordia per compositionem inter partes 
factum fuisse sopitam. Sedeam postea ex parte dictorum Abbatis 
et Conuentus de Kelyon minus integre observatam. Nos con- 
vocatis rite partibus in ecclesia Cathedrali Wygornie anno 
domini m°cc°l° tercio, feria secunda post clausum pasche pre- 
positis utri mgne proponendo. ‘Testibus admissis et attesta- 
cionibus puplicatis cartis et scriptis inter partes confectis, 
lectis, et sane intellectis assidentibus nobiscum venerabilibus 
patribus de Dora de Tinterna Abbatibus necnon et aliis discretis 
nostri ordinis personis dictam controversiam auctoritate capituli 
generalis qua fungibamur in hac parte per sententiam diffinitam 
cum nullatenus licet per nos plurimum esset elaboratum amica- 
bilem posset finem sortiri hoc modo terminavimus. Primo 
scilicet irrefragabiliter censuimus compositionem inter dictas 
domos anno domini m°cc°iij° de dicta pastura et possessionibus 
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aliis factam perpetuis fore temporibus inviolabiliter observan- 
dam. Secundo quod Abbas et Conuentus de Margan dicta 
pastura de Hyrwenworgan omnibus anni temporibus die 
notuque ubique lib . . . et pacifice cum omni genere animalium 
utantur. Et ut litis in posterum tollatur occasio, dicte com- 
muni terminos per has diuisas facta pejus inde diligenti inqui- 
sicionem per viros religiosos et fide dignos duximus . . . clarare 
videlicet a magna pola ubi Wrelech oritur per aquam de 
Wrelech tendendo usque in fluvium de Neth versus septen- 
trionem, et per fluvium de Neth tendendo versus. orientem 
usque ad Redevayn et a Re... usque ad fines Breconie et inde 
versus austrum tendendo usque ad rivulum Canan et per rivu- 
lum Canan usque ad Aberdar et ab Aberdar directe versus 
occidentem usque ad Puthladar et a Puthladar usque ad cilium 
montis, et per cilium montis directe tendendo versus occidentem 
usque ad predictam magnam polam. Qui quid infra hos 
terminos continetur dictis Abbati et Conuentui de Margan in 
communem pasturam adjudicavimus exceptis mansioni et bosco 
&e Bolchoyth et centum acris eidem mansioni contiguis in loco 
dumtaxat Abbati et conventui de Margan minus nocenti, et 
unica cum domo apud Estunwreleth in qua nullus maneat reli- 
giosus nec aliqua ibi excepta tantum trium acrarum quantitate, 
circa eandem domum fiat clausuram. Tercio quod sepes fossata 
clavsure et alia quelibet edificia per ipsos de Kelyon constructa 
preter prenominata penitus amoveantur. Quarto et ultimo quod 
si aliquis monachus vel conversus dictorum domorum contra hanc 
sentenciam venire presumpserit sine omni excusacione et dilaci- 
one auctoritate ordinis a domo propria penitus emittatur: non 
reversurus nisi de licentia capituli generalis, Et ut hec sen- 
tencia diffinitiva firmitatis robur optineat imperpetuum nos eam 
in scripto redactam sigillorum nostrorum impressione roboravi- 
mus. Antedictis vero judicibus committit iterato capitulum 
generale eisdem firmiter injungendo ut sicut in dicta causa super 
principali laudabiliter processerunt : ita super accessoriis vide- 
licet super expensis factis et dampnis illatis domui de Margan 
. ejusdem auctoritate capituli juris ordine observato procedant 
prout fuerit procedendum facientes quod decreverint per cen- 
suram ordinis irrefragabiliter observari. Quod si omnes hiis 
execrandis interesse non poterent: duo ea nichilominus fideli- 
ter exequantur. Datum Cist’ anno domini m°cc°l°iij? tempore 
capituli generalis. [1253.] 

Endorsed.—Confirmacio capituli generalis. 

A round seal of green wax; in the centre the figure of an 
abbot ; legend, +SiGILLVM . ABBATIS . CISTEKCIENSIS. 


(To be continued.) 

















ST. BEUNO’S CHEST. 


CLYNNOG VAWR. 


Ciynnoc Church, one of the greater churches of North 
Wales, has been fully described in the first series of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis,by the Rev. H. Longueville Jones 
and Professor Westwood. Since that time the church 
has been put in a satisfactory condition, with the excep- 
tion of the chapel of St. Beuno. This saint, the founder 
of the original church at the commencement of the 
seventh century, holds a distinguished place among his 
brother saints of Wales, and was honoured by having 
several churches and chapels dedicated to him. One 
of these, Llanfeuno, is in Herefordshire ; and there are 
ten in Wales. Near Berriw, in Montgomeryshire, is a 
maenhir, a representation of which is given in the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis for 1867. It marks the bounds of the 
two townships in which the parish is divided, and is called 
Maen Beuno, but is not connected with the saint by any 
local tradition. Mr. T. O. Morgan suggests that it is so 
named because the church is dedicated to the saint. 
_His fame was not undeserved if what is said of him is 
true. In addition to the well-known story of his re- 
storing to his niece, the decapitated Winifred, her head 
and het life, he i is said to have raised five others from 
death to life, and will still raise the seventh. It is also 
stated of him in a note appended to the communication 
given in Leland’s Collectanea, and mentioned below, that 
when the other saints have lost their dignity, he shall 
perform the first miracle. His fame also as a restorer 
to health was not less than of his restoring to life ; for, 
even down to Pennant’s time, sick children and persons 
were brought to his chapel and placed on rushes strewed 
upon his grave for the night, which operation, with a 
bath in the hdly well adjoining, was considered a sure 
remedy. Pennant saw a paralysed man from Merioneth 
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then reposing on the tomb, with the exception of a feather 
bed being substituted for the rushes. The substantial 
masonry round the well, neglected as it is at the present 
time, indicates its former importance. Of the great vene- 
ration in which this saint was held in Wales, and espe- 
cially in North Wales, there can be’ little doubt; and 
hence, perhaps, the fact that the College at Tremeir- 
chion, near St. Asaph, bears the name of Saint Beuno. 

In the vestry of Clynnog Church is preserved the 
ancient chest, which is here given from a drawing made 
in 1866. Beyond its great rudeness and its form, so dif- 
ferent from the ordinary church chests still remaining in 
many of our Welsh churches, there is nothing to indicate 
its exact or even probable date. It must, however, be 
referred to a period anterior to the reign of our sixth 
Edward, and is probably one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, of church chests in Wales.' Pennant mentions it 
in his account of Clynnog thus: “The offerings of calves 
and lambs.which happen to be born with the Néd Beuno, 
or mark of St. Beuno, a certain natural mark in the ear, 
have not entirely ceased. They are brought to the 
church on Trinity Sunday, the anniversary of the saint, 
and delivered to the churchwardens, who sell and account 
for them, and put it into a great chest, ‘ Cuff St. Beuno,’ 
made of one piece of oak, and secured with three locks. 
From this the Welsh have a proverb for attempting a 
very difficult thing, ‘You may as well try. to break up 
St. Beuno’s chest.’ The little money resulting from the 
consecrated beasts, or casual offerings, is either applied 
to the relief of the poor, or in aid of repairs,” 

This account of Pennant does not exactly correspond 
with the statement made in a communication (1589) 


1 There is, or was lately, a chest somewhat of the same character 
in Llanelian Church, Anglesey, called ‘‘ Cyff Elian,’”’ one of the seven 
patron saints of Mona. The holy well of this saint also was in high 
estimation as to its healing powers; the invalids, after their bath in 
it, dropping their offerings into the chest. Their number must have 
been considerable, as the offerings so contributed enabled the parish- 
ioners to purchase three tenements for the benefit of the incumbent’s 
income. 
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concerning superstitious practices then prevailing in 
Wales. This will be found in Leland’s Collectanea, and 
also in a former volume of the Archaologia Cambrensis. 
According to this account, Trinity Sunday is not neces- 
sarily the day of offering, as the circumstance related 
occurred on Whitsunday—nor are the offerings confined 
to lambs and calves, as in the present case a bullock 
about a year old was offered ; or, more strictly speaking, 
half only of the beast was offered, as the other half was 
due from the offerer to the keeper of the hostel. As 
the beast was led with a rope through a little porch into 
the churchyard, the young man who led the beast said 
with a loud voice, “Thy Halfe to God and St. Beino.” 
He had previously asked the host what he considered the 
value of it, who replied about a crown, for (adds the 
host) on the preceding Sunday the vicar had purchased 
a bullock of the same size for sixteen groats, and, there- 
fore, the young man was not likely to obtain more. The 
churchwardens do not appear to act in this instance, the 
vicar only being apparently the valuer and the pur- 
chaser. It was a general opinion at that time that all 
St. Beuno’s beasts prospered marvellously well, whence 
arose much competition for them. The writer goes on 
to say that some beasts when first calved have St. 
Beuno’s mark on their ears, from which, perhaps, it 
may be inferred that unmarked beasts might also be 
offered. No mention is made of lambs being offered ; 
but, as the practice had not altogether ceased in Pen- 
nant’s time, it is probable that some information may be 
gathered from the oldest inhabitants of the district re- 
garding the kind of beasts offered, and the manner of 
offering. Another superstition existed at that time 
about the sacred character of all trees growing on ground 
belonging to St. Beuno, which no one dared to cut down 
lest the Saint should kill or do some grievous harm so 
them. 


In the volume of the Archwologia Cambrensis for 1848 
is an account of the monies taken out of the chest 
Dec. 3, 1688. + 
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Taken out of the box of broad ities 
Of all sortes of groates ‘ 

Of Fourpence halfepence ? 

Of small moneys. ° 

Of Read? moneys « 

One broken sixpence and one gro (groat 2) nigh 3d. 


Total . 158 

Within a few years ago the chest was placed to the 
south of the altar against the east wall; and, within the 
memory of many, persons living came from distant parts 
of the country to deposit their offerings in the chest, 
under the belief that they would thereby propitiate the 
old Saint, and so obtain his intercession on behalf of 
their cattle afflicted at that time with some fatal dis- 
order. The Rev. Robert Williams, formerly vicar of 
the parish, informs me that the late Dean of Bangor 
(Cotton) in his capacity of Rural Dean, had the chest 
opened by a blacksmith in the presence of the church- 
wardens, which could only be done by forcing open the 
iron bars. The keys, in this instance, seem to have been 
lost, but it is somewhat curious that no steps had been 
taken to replace them. In the chest were found a sove- 
reign and several silver pieces, most probably deposited 
by those who had still faith in the power of the old saint. 

That such a curious relic of former days should be 
suffered to perish from neglect, would reflect little credit 
on its lawful guardians. At present it lies on a damp 
floor in the vestry, and is never seen except by strangers. 
Would it not be desirable to have it replaced on a suit- 
able stand, in its former or some other appropriate posi- 
tion in the church, and be protected from atmospheric 
action by proper varnishing? Not only would such a 
plan tend to preserve the actual wood, much of which 
is decayed, but would win for it more general respect 
than by leaving it on the ground in the vestry, where it 
cannot be inspected satisfactorily without being dragged 
forth into the light,—a task not very easy. 


J. T. Buicart. 





RELICS OF DINAS MAWDDWY. 


Dinas Mawppwy is remarkable for the dubiousness of its 
real history. Some have considered the present city, or 
_ town, or village, to be the remains of a much more im- 
portant place than it is at present. Others of equal, if 
not higher, authority, believe that it never was very dif- 
ferent from its present state. The arguments of those 
who hold this view are of considerable weight. One of 
these is from the character of the ground on which it 
stands. It is situated, not on the Cerist or Ceris, as 
stated in Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, but on the 
Dyfi, which actually washes the rock on which the town 
stands. The river, dashing against the north-east rock, 
is forced to make a bend towards the south, and so 
washes almost the whole length of the rock. The Cerist 
falls into the Dyfi from the right bank, about three 
hundred feet or more before the latter comes in contact 
with the rock. Craig y Dinas, a very steep, rocky hill, 
rises to a great height above the town, which consists of 
two lines of houses with a.road between them; and the 
space between the foot of the Craig and the river is 
about all the available ground for building. It is clear, 
therefore, that if Dinas Mawddwy was ever a large and 
important place, it must have occupied some other site 
at some distance. There are, moreover, no vestiges what- 
soever of a former greatness; no tradition, unless the 
word “ Dinas” may be considered to denote a fortified 
stronghold ; but the real meaning of the word is not, 
we believe, determined by Welsh scholars. Moreover, 
it is not mentioned as a place of importance in any 
ancient Welsh documents that have come under the 
notice of the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, the Rector of Llan- 
ymawddwy, who considers that the place has not materi- 
ally altered. If it had been walled round, and had been 
a strong and important post, traces of walls, and cer- 
tainly traditions of its supposed importance,-might be 
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expected to exist; but there are no traces and no tradi- 
tions of either. 

On the other side of the question there is the indis- 
putable fact that this village was a corporate town, or, 
as it is called, city. It had its mayor, recorder, and bur- 
gesses, and the usual authority of such potentates. Of 
its history as a corporation nothing seems to be known, 
as to whether a corporation was granted by the crown 
or the lord of the manor; for of the antiquity of the 
manor there is no question. As the power of the corpo- 
ration extended over the whole lordship, it would seem 
that the lord either granted or procured this honour for 
his own town. The form of an election for mayor is 
gone through by the burgesses every year at Michael- 
mas. The meeting is called in the records, “ the general 
sessions of the peace held and kept at the Court House 
situate at Dinas, in and for the said manor, borough, 
and city.” The mayor, however, is called the bailiff for 
the said manor, borough, and city, unless he is a distinct 
officer from the mayor. The office of recorder is always 
filled by the steward of the manor of Mawddwy. A jury 
is summoned in June and November to find and present 
all nuisances or encroachments on the waste lands 
within the borough. ‘There are also similar courts for 
the manor held twice a year before the steward. There 
is no record of any other proceedings at the borough 
courts, which appear to be merely formal, as the neces- 
sary work is done at the manor courts as regards pre- 
sentments, etc. The mayor and his colleagues had, how- 
ever,formerly more extensive powers, although at present 
the magisterial duties of the mayor are confined to 
granting beer and spirit licenses within the Dinas. The 
public stocks (removed within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation) and the great iron fetter, called “Y Feg 
Fawr,” are proofs that he had power to restrain those 
who misbehaved themselves, or patronised to excess the 
licensed ale-houses. No record, however, or account of 
these corrective implements having been used is in ex- 
istence. The annual election of the mayor seems a mere 
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formality. Originally the mayor was elected annually, 
then triennially, and latterly apparently for life ; for the 
late mayor, a respectable farmer, who died a short time 
ago, held the office for many years. 

The only real remains, therefore, of the ancient cor- 
poration are the courts they hold, the licensing of public 
houses, “ Y Feg Fawr,” and a curious mace. ‘These civic 
insignia, until the present lord of the manor has resided 
there, used to be kept at the Red Lion Inn; but are 
now, we hope, in the more desirable custody of Mr. Buck- 
ley, the lord of the manor, or at least his steward. By 
the kindness of Mr. Buckley they were exhibited at 
Machynlleth during the Meeting of the Association in 
1866 ; and as they are certainly the oldest examples, if 
not unique badges of their kind, of municipal authority 
in Wales, Mr. Blight made drawings of them with a view 
to their appearing in the Journal. 

“Y Feg Fawr” is a formidable looking apparatus, mea- 
suring twenty inches, and of considerable weight. They 
were intended to secure the feet; but may also have 
been used for the hands, which is not, however, likely. 
A man secured thus by his feet must have been unable 
to move, except by very short jumps; and as there does 
not appear to have been any public prison, they may 
have been used to secure a person in any ordinarily 
secured room, until he could be removed to the nearest 
prison; or they may have been used as stocks prior to 
the introduction of that contrivance. 

The mace, which is of copper, measures sixteen inches 
and a half, and seems to have lost the upper portion 
which covered the hollow part. The present cover is of 
brass, loose, and of much later period, and has the 
royal arms engraved on it. The mace itself has the 
characteristics of the fifteenth century, and there is no 
reason to think that it is later. It should, however, 
be remembered that the particular character of civic 
maces seems to have been long continued. - Presum- 
ing, however, that the right date is assigned to the 
Dinas mace, it may be, as far as we know, the earliest 
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evidence of the Dinas mayor and corporation. Welsh 
mayors and corporations probably had similar insignia ; 
but few, we believe, have them at present, and certainly 
none of as early a date as that here mentioned. In 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary it is said that the cor- 
poration also retains the original standard measure: we 
presume this is the Winchester standard. If this is the 
case, it is to be hoped that it will not be separated from 
the mace and fetter; for whatever may have been the 
importance of ancient Dinas Mawddwy, its last relics 
should at least be carefully preserved. 


E. L. BaRNweELt. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 





NOTICE OF MEETING. 





Tue Meeting for this year is appointed to be held at 
Port Madoc, Caernarvonshire, during the latter part of 
August. The presidential chair will be taken on that 
occasion by Epwarp Foster Coutson, of Cors y Gedol, 
Esq. ;-and the precise day of Meeting, with the other 


arrangements, will be made known in our next number. 


The place chosen is accessible by rail from Caernar- 
von in one direction, and from Barmouth in another ; 
is in one of the most beautiful parts of Wales; and is 
rich in attractions both for the archeologist and the 
lover of grand mountain scénery. 
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Correspondence, 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN LANCASHIRE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—The following particulars of a recent archeological ‘ find” will 
probably be interesting to your readers. 

The village of Wavertree now forms one of the outlying suburbs of 
Liverpool, and, of late, building has extended itself in this direction. 
On the 4th of July last, as the workmen were excavating for the erec- 
tion of a house in Victoria Park, they turned up various fragments of 
pottery which were at first disregarded; but afterwards the urn No.1 
in the accompanying photograph was disinterred entire, and subse- 
quently the smaller urn, No. 2. The excavation for the house being 


completed, further research has for the present been suspended ; but 
by consent of the proprietor, Mr. O’Connor, the Committee of the 
Public Museum of Liverpool have agreed to defray the expense of a 
thorough and careful examination of the Jocus in quo, which it can 
scarcely be doubted will lead to interesting results. 

The site is a gentle declivity sloping to the west, having a thin 
stratum of soil over the red sandstone rock. There is no appearance 
whatever of barrows or tumuli of any kind. It has been brought to 
mind that a few years ago there existed, scattered about the site, a 
number of rough, upright stones; all of which have been removed, 
and some of them used to construct a fence bounding a neighbouring 
field. 

The vase, No. 1, is ten inches in diameter, and twelve inches high. 
It was found with the mouth downwards, with a flat stone beneath. 
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The material is coarse brown clay, without any ornament except a 
small indented pattern on the edge of the rim. The interior is coarse 
and granulated, but more burnt than the exterior, presenting the 
appearance of having been fired from the inside. The interior of the 
vase was filled with a mass of ashes and calcined human bones, appa- 
rently of an adult. The only objects found were a rude flint knife, 
and a beautifully formed flint arrow- head. 

The vase, No. 2, is six inches in diameter, and seven inches deep. 
This was found with the mouth upward, and covered with a flat stone. 
The interior contained calcined bones, apparently of a young child, 
but no objects of art. The pottery was of the same coarse brown 
clay as No. 1; the interior, when fractured, black and granulated. 
The flat rim is scored with what is called the ‘‘ thong-pattern,” made 
apparently by pressing a twisted twig or cord in diagonal lines on the 
soft clay. Both vases are entirely hand-made, no wheel having been 
used in their fabrication. 

There can be little doubt that the site has been used as a cemetery. 
Fragments of several other vases have been turned up; some of a 
more ornamental character, but very archaic in form and structure. 
The question arises, to what race and period can these remains be 
referred? The time was when everything of this kind was relegated 
to the ancient Britons, and a reference to the Druids satisfied all in- 
quiries. We have fallen on more critical times, and modern investi- 
gation points to ages vastly more remote, and to several successive 
periods of these prehistoric remains. The classification of Sir J. Lub- 
bock! into the archeolithic, neolithic, bronze, and iron periods, scarcely 
satisfies the conditions, since it makes the accidental presence or ab- 
sence of a trifling bronze implement the sole criterion of a difference 
of date, when everything else may be identical. Perhaps a better 
classification would be established by the mode of interment. It is 
agreed on all hands that the earliest known mode of interment in the 
British isles is the contracted mode, by drawing the limbs into a folded 
form, and pressing them into a small cist. To this succeeded crema- 
tion, the ashes and bones being collected into vases; which in turn 
gave place to the interment of the corpse in its extended form. These 
modes correspond roughly, but by no means exactly, with the stone, 
the bronze, and the iron ages. The date, the periods during which 
these respective modes prevailed, and the races which practised them, 
are hitherto unresolved problems. We may, however, very safely 
refer the earliest of them to a time much more remote than what has 
until recently been supposed. 

I may state that within three quarters of a mile from the relics here 
noticed there still exist the remains of an ancient stone circle, called 
‘‘ The Calder Stones,” which is the meeting-point of three townships, 
and doubtless derives its name from the Anglo-Saxon galder, meaning 
the.enchanter’s or sorcerer’s stones. These stones display, though 
much worn and weather-beaten, examples of the cup and circle mark- 
ings which have of late attracted so much attention. The connexion 


1 Prehistoric Times. London, 1865. 
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of this stone circle with the neighbouring prehistoric cemetery seems 
natural and obvious. Judging from a comparison of these remains 
with the specimens found in Denmark and elsewhere, and especially 
with the interesting series of discoveries in the lake-dwellings in 
Switzerland, we are fairly authorized in ascribing to the present remains 
an antiquity preceding the advent of the Celtic races to the British 
islands. On this subject I will quote a few words from a paper on 
the Calder Stones read by Professor J. Y. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
before the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, Jan. 12, 1865: 
‘* The ethnological proofs gathered from the examination of the crania 
found in connexion with megalithic sepulchral structures, tend, as far 
as they go at present, to point to a race different from, and seemingly 
anterior to, the appearance of the Celtic race in our islands. If this 
view (a view held by some of our first archeologists) ultimately prove 
to be correct, then we have in the Calder Stones,— and within hail, as 
it were, of the busy mart and great modern city of Liverpool,—a stone 
structure erected and carved by a Turanian race who dwelt in this 
same locality, and lived and died in this same home, many long cen- 
turies before Roman or Saxon, Dane or Norman, set his invading foot 
upon the shores of Britain; and possibly anterior even to that far 
more distant date when, in their migration westward, the Cymry first 
reached this remote isle of the sea.” 

The recently discovered remains may be fairly ascribed to the second 
mode of interment, or what, in Sir J. Lubbock’s classification, would 
be the earliest portion of the bronze period. 

J. A. Proton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. Sept. 5, 1867. 


PEN CAER HELEN, CAERNARVONSHIRE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—As a pendant to the interesting description of Pen Caer Helen 
in Arch. Camb., No. LI, I beg to send you an extract from a little 
handbook which I compiled a year or two ago. It may have some 
interest. Yours obediently, 

Beaumaris. 8 Sept. 1867. Joun WILLIAMS. 


On that round bluff, called Moel y Gaer, some four miles from Conway, 
is one of the most perfect British forts in Wales. It is defended on the only 
approachable side in a remarkable and unusual manner, the ground being 
there thickly planted with upright stones, which project from one to three 
feet above the ground; and are so numerous, and so close together, as to 
form the most serious obstacle to the onward progress of man and beast, 
without amounting to such a wall as would interfere with exit in a time of 
peace. It is evident that beneath the fort there was an extensive town in 
very early times, for many circular foundations are met with here and on 
the adjoining farm of Gorswen. It is also clear that the road which passes 
up the vale below,.and so by Rhé village over the pass of Bwlch y ddaufaen, 
was the chief, or one of the chief, means of access into Snowdon. Indeed, 
the advent of the Roman armies may be followed from Denbighshire, by 
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Tal-y-cafn Ferry across the Conway, to Caerhun, the scene of the battle in 
Bulwer’s Harold, where they had a strong establishment, and have left 
many traces of their industry and science. Thence, below the cliffs of Moel 

Gaer (the bluff of the fort), they followed the Rhé river up the gap of 
heey Searel (so called from the two maens, or upright stones, which 
are on the highest point) to Llanfairfechan and Aber, whither the pedestrian 
may follow them with ease and interest. The road, as it approaches Aber, 
is surrounded with remnants of very ancient houses and places of burial; 
while up a valley above Aber, one of the wildest in Wales, is the traditionary 
Arrow Stone (Carreg y Saethau), the scores and scratches on which are held 
to have been made by the Welsh chieftains sharpening their arrows or spears 
on it as they swore allegiance to the king, or death to their country’s 
enemy. (See Arch. Camb., Series I, No. I.) 


FIGURE OF ST. DERFEL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1z,—In the Arch. Camb, for 1847, p. 187, it is stated, on the 
authority of Sir Henry Ellis’s original letters, that this wooden effigy 
was removed to London at the time of the Reformation; and that in 
Cromwel’s time the parishioners offered 40s. to redeem it, but their 
request was refused. In Lewis’s Dictionary it is said that it was re- 
moved in 1538, and used in burning Friar Forrest in Smithfield. I 
am not able to refer to the original letters; but the accounts contra- 
dict each other, and even the letter appears to be inaccurate. In 
Lewis it is said to have stood over the screen; so that in a small 
church, like that of Llandderfel, a huge statue would be out of place. 
If the offer of the 40s. in Cromwel’s time is true, it is more likely 
that it was removed to London about the same period. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, M.N. 


HAVERFORDWEST. TEMP. HENRY III. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB, 


S1r,—In the reign of Henry III the merchants of Haverfordwest 
applied to the civic authorities of Hereford for the custom of that city 
regarding strangers wishing to sell their wares in the city. They paid 
for the information, and probably the license, one hundred shillings, — 
a large sum in those days. The wares specified were wool, cloth, 
corn, and other provisions ; and on every Saturday market they were 
to pay the dues and customs, under pain of forfeiting their goods, 
Considering the distance between the two places, and the risk and 
cost of carriage, even if they went by sea from Milford’Haven up the 
Severn or Wye as far as they could go, it is clear that the difference 
of prices must have been great in the two districts. At any rate the 
merchants and manufacturers at Haverfordwest must have been in a 
flourishing state, and that part of Wales more firmly settled, than 
might have been expected at such a period. It would be interesting 
to ascertain, if possible, whether the merchants of Haverfordwest 
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attended other of the larger markets in England, or whether our find- 
ing them at Hereford arises from some connexion between the two 
places. The explanation of the name Haverfordwest has not yet been 
satisfactorily made out. In early documents it is called ‘“ Hereford 
West’’; and even down to the time of Elizabeth, state warrants describe 
it as ‘Hereford in partibus occidentalibus”, although Haverford is 
always found in contemporaneous use. Hereford itself is sometimes 
called ‘‘ Hereford East’; and there seems no more easy solution of 
the reason why Haverford should have the suffix ‘‘ West”, than the 
supposition that the original form was Hereford ; and hence the neces- 
sity of the distinction. The information about the Haverford mer- 
chants is obtained from a well got up volume lately issued by the pre-_ 
sent Town Clerk of Hereford, which I recommend to the favourable 
notice of our members. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, An oLpD MEMBER. 








Archeological Motes and Queries. 


Query 165.—HumeEctLius.—A correspondent wishes to know the 
meaning of humectllus. He cannot find the word in any Latin dic- 
tionary, classical or medieval, accessible to him. 





Miscellaneous Potices. 


Tue MINIATURES AND ORNAMENTS oF ANGLO-SAXON AND 
Irish MSS.—This is the title of a most superb and elaborate work 
recently published by Professor Westwood. It constitutes a volume 
in imperial folio, with fifty-four magnificent plates, most carefully 
executed in exact facsimile of the originals, in gold and colours, A 
descriptive text accompanies each plate, serving as a history of British 
palzography and pictorial art. The author has been engaged on this 
Magnum Opus for several years, and for that purpose has paid re- 
peated visits to France, Germany, Italy, and other parts of Europe. 
It is one of the most sumptuous works of the century, and is all the 
more valuable from the scientific care exercised in its compilation. 
There is only one drawback connected with it, and this is its great 
costliness, which, however, has been a matter of necessity, No such 
work could have been produced without large outlay. We. understand 
that the subscription list has absorbed nearly the entire number of 
copies printed. Professor Westwood has stipulated with the publisher 
that two hundred should be the entire Edition, and that the stones 
should then be destroyed—this Has been done. No New Edition can 
ever appear, as the cost of production is £30 a copy. Mr. Quaritch’s 
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name appears on the title page; and we have heard that a few copies 
may still be procured from him at £21 each. Would that we could 
review it! 





A Dictionary oF THE WetsH LanevaGe is announced as in 
course of publication by the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, Rector of Llany- 
mawddwy, Merionethshire, late Welsh lecturer at St. David’s College, 
Lampeter; and we are both gratified and surprised at the intelligence. 
We borrow the author’s words in setting forth this proposed under- 
taking : 

*¢The incompleteness of all-the existing Dictionaries of the Welsh tongue, 
considerably the most copious, and for centuries past the most cultivated 
branch of the Celtic, has been long felt and generally deplored, not only by 
those who speak the language, and employ it as their literary medium, but 
by philologists and students of Celtic history in Germany, France, and other 
parts of Europe. The present work has been undertaken with the view of 
supplying this deficiency, and materials for its completion are’ abundant. 
Besides printed books, and such MSS. as are publicly accessible, the Editor 
is enabled, by the courtesy of the present possessor, to avail himself of the 
magnificent and unrivalled collection of Welsh MSS. preserved at Peniarth, 
formerly known as the Hengwrt Library. 

“The undertaking is obviously a most onerous one, and the Editor, while 
thankfully acknowledging the assistance which he has already received, 
earnestly invites the cooperation of all Welsh scholars and others interested 
in the advancement of Celtic philology.” 


We fully participate in the feelings of anxiety thus pointed out by 
the author; for we look back on the history of previous undertakings 
of this nature, and we are aware of the impediments offering them- 
selves to the production of any literary work in modern Celtic, and 
especially Welsh society. The author does not say whether his pro- 
posed dictionary is to be ona scale larger or smaller than those already 
existing ; whether it is to exceed Owen Pughe’s two volumes, or to 
be limited, like Spurrell’s, to one. We have no doubt that the pos- 
sessor of the Peniarth Library would willingly aid by giving access to 
his invaluable MSS. ; but. we find nothing said as to the cooperation 
of living scholars in the various Celtic dialects. As a knowledge of 
the ancient tongues of western Europe has now become so much more 
widely extended than formerly, and as philological studies have been 
placed on so much broader and more solid bases than heretofore, it is 
to be hoped that the cooperation of scholars in Irish, Gaelic, Cornish, 
Armoric, and other dialects, may be obtained; or otherwise the finish 
of the work may be dubious, notwithstanding the acknowledged scho- 
larship of Mr. Evans himself. 

With regard to its composition he says: 


“This work, which has engaged the attention of the Editor for many 
years, will comprise not only all the legitimate words occurring in the printed 
and manuscript literature of Wales from the earliest times to the present, 
including the ancient Glosses, but also some thousands of genuine, though 
hitherto unregistered, words orally collected in different parts of the Prin- 
cipality. Each word in its different significations will be illustrated by 
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ample quotations from approved sources, and, as far as possible, its earliest 
appearance in the language will be indicated. The synonyms will be given 
in the cognate dialects of the Celtic; and in addition to the proximate origin 
and relation of a word, its affinities with the classical and other languages 
belonging to the same family will be pointed out. Fanciful etymologies and 
explanations will throughout be diligently avoided.” 


We will only add that we hope he will be on his guard against that 
spirit of theory, conjecture, and wild assumption, which has so much 
interfered with all intellectual operations in Celtic matters, and that 
he will not hasten to produce his work before it has been well con- 
cocted and tested. He should remember how long it took Zeuss to 
produce his Grammatica Celtica, and Williams his Cornish Diction- 
ary; nor, though delays are vexatious, should he be annoyed at find- 
ing himself slow rather than quick in his work. Under any circum- 
stances he may feel assured of our cordial good will, and count upon 
what humble support we may be able to give him in his arduous un- 
dertaking. 

Betts 1n Oxp Parish Cuurcurs oF Devonsutre.—A most 
interesting work on this subject has been compiled by the Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe, Rector of Clyst St. George. It was originally read as a 
paper before the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, but has now 
assumed the proportions of a medium quarto volume, with eighteen 
plates of illustration, and is about to be published by subscription, 
with a Supplement containing an account of bell-founding, with many 
illustrations; a history of various Societies of Ringers from the Guild 
of Ringers in the time of Edward the Confessor; the Law of Church 
Bells, and a List of Bell Literature; Ancient Ecclesiastical Bells from 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; with many other Articles connected 
with the subject. Appended to this will be an account of the bells in 
all the old parishes of Cornwall. We may observe that in the south 
of England much attention is now paid to the history and condition of 
church bells; and in particular the Sussex Archeological Society lately 
issued a long and interesting account of all the church bells in that 
county, drawn up by an Oxford member. Something of the same 
kind might be attempted in Wales, though necessarily on a small 
scale; for the parsimonious spirit which has always stifled the Welsh 
Church has seldom left more than one bell for each parish—happy, 
too, if that one be not cracked! Still something, as at Cardiff, Llan- 
daff, Carmarthen, St. Asaph, Wrexham, Gresford, etc., might and 
ought to be attempted. This good work would find much appropriate 
support and means of publication in our own pages. The author of 
this Devonshire book is also doing something to make the bells useful 
as well as soothing, as we find by the following paragraph copied 
from the Marlborough Times :— 

“Great Bedwyn.—A simple and very ingenious arrangement has been 
adopted for chiming the fine old bells of this church. It is that invented 
by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, Rector of Clyst St. George, Devon, which has 
been used for some years in various churches in the west of England, but is 
little known elsewhere. It combines, with great simplicity, the following 
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very decided advantages. It brings all the bells under control in the body 
of the church, where they are chimed for service, with perfect ease, by one 
man or boy. Being independent of the belfry, it interferes in no way with 
with the ringers when a peal is to be rung. The chiming gear being dis- 
tinct from the clappers, it does away with the practice which is so common, 
but so destructive, of ‘clocking’ the bells, or tying the clappers, by which 
numbers of fine bells are cracked. The apparatus has been put up at a cost 
of about £1 per bell.” 





An InrernationaL Cettic Coneress was held at the town of 
St. Brieuc, in the Cétes du Nord, on the 15th of October last. It was 
got up by the Société d’ Emulation of that department, and is con- 
sidered to have been successful. The object was to examine and dis- 
cuss local antiquities, and to bring together antiquaries taking in- 
terest in Celtic questions. It is to be hoped that an account of the 
proceedings will be published, and will reach us; had the Editor’s 
health permitted, he would certainly have endeavoured to attend this 
Congress himself; for the objects indicated by the Society’s pro- 
gramme seemed well selected, and the country itself is interesting in 
the highest degree; add to which, personal intercourse between Cam- 
brian and Breton archeologists is highly desirable. 


Tue Buirper of Feb. 8, 1868, contains a beautiful set of plans 
and elevation of ‘‘ The Cliff,” a villa just built at Eastbourne by one of 
our correspondents, Mr. Vale, the well-known architect of Liverpool. 
The design, in the Italian villa style, is light and effective; but the 
plan shews the anomalous idea of warming the whole building by a 
single shaft or chimney. Without wishing to impugn our friend’s taste, 
or the accuracy of his calculations, we can only say that we think he 
runs great risk of failing in his object, and wish him well through the 
needless difficulties which his theory imposes upon him. His powers 

‘of design are all brought out in the present instance; but these have 
become so widely known at Liverpool as to need no commendation 
from ourselves. 


Rebichos. 


Le CaTHOLIcon DE IEHAN LAGADEUC, ETC. 


Tuis is a valuable edition of a curious Breton dictionary given to the 
‘antiquasian world by M. Le Men, one of our active Armorican corre- 
spondents, printed and published at Lorient; and the more creditable 
to the literary zeal and public spirit of the editor, because, as we have 
been informed, it has been put forth at his own risk and cost; limited 
to only three hundred copies, so that it can hardly be remunerative. 
M. Le Men, as our members probably know, is Keeper of the Archives 
for the department of Finistére. His name has not appeared in our 
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pages for some years, on account of illness and domestic affliction ; 
and we therefore welcome the issuing of this volume as a sign of his 
return to a life of literary and archeological industry. We have 
styled it a curious work, and so it is; for the original work character- 
izes a period of literary activity in Brittany during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; and as it is little known in England, even to 
Celtic scholars, we give a brief sketch of the literary history of that 
period among our Armorican brethren, for which we are indebted to 
the pen of M. De Subuainville in a local periodical, the Revue critique 
@ Histoire et de Littérature: ‘Three periods may be distinguished in 
the history of Armorico-Breton literature: the first begins at the 
establishment of the Bretons in Armorica” (rather a misty epoch, by 
the way), ‘‘and ends with the commencement of the fifteenth century ; 
the second lasts during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and the 
third is the modern period, comprising the present and two preceding 
centuries. The first of these periods is very little known to us: afew 
proper names, a few words scattered up and down amidst Latin 
charters,—this is about all that remains to us of it. For the second 
period we are more fortunate, represented, as it is, by several docu- 
ments of a certain length; but which, at the commencement of the 
present century, were either inedited, or preserved in printed works 
themselves as scarce as MSS. The first document made accessible to 
philologists is the Mystery of the Life of St. Nonne, published in 1837. 
Zéus had no other printed text at his disposal than this when he was 
studying Armorico-Breton of that period. Since then M. De la Ville- 
marqué has brought out his edition of the Grand Mystére de Jesus. 
These two Mystertes are not the only monuments of Breton dramatic 
art which date from the sixteenth century; for we can also cite the 
Mont du Calvaire, printed in 1517; the Vie de l’ Homme, 1530; the 
Mort de la Vierge, 1530; the Vie de Ste. Barbe, 1550. But happy 
are those who can meet with them! The third monument of the Armo- 
rican language of that period, which, however, has been published 
within our own century, is the Catholicon recently edited.” 

We now go on in the words of M. Le Men’s preface: ‘‘ Jean Balbi, 
a Genoese Dominican, who lived in the thirteenth century, and who 
is better known under the name of Jean de Janua or Januensis, is the 
author of a kind of classical encyclopedia bearing the title of Catholi- 
con seu summa Grammaticalis, and containing a grammar, a treatise 
on rhetoric, and a dictionary. This work, which appears to have had 
a great reputation in the middle ages, was printed at Mayence, in 
1460, by J. Faust and Scheffer (see Brunet, Manuel, etc., under the 
_word Janua) ; and four years later served as a model to J. Lagadeuc, 
a priest, who was a native of Plougonven near Morlaix, when com- 
piling a dictionary in Breton, French, and Latin, for the poor students 
of his country (‘ad utilitatem pauperum clericorum britannia’).” — 

The first known edition of the Catholicon is that printed at Tréguier 
by Jean Calvez in 1499, of which there are probably only two copies 
remaining,—one of them being in the Imperial Library at Paris, the 
other in the Public Library of Quimper. The present edition is, to a 
certain extent, an abbreviated one, M. Le Men having omitted much 
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of that part which consisted of the derivations and synonyms in Bre- 
ton; and which might have been valuable to students of the fifteenth 
century, but which have become superfluous in the nineteenth. The 
Catholicon, indeed, cannot be considered as a complete vocabulary of 
the Armoric tongue as spoken in Brittany at the period of its being 
originally composed ; and, indeed, very considerable additions might 
be made to it from the texts of documents which have since become 
known. But it has a peculiar archeological value, inasmuch as the 
Catholicon is dated (1499), and therefore renders inadmissible the pre- 
tended antiquity of documents vaunted by a certain school of modern 
Armorican philologists. 

In Brittany, as in Wales, until very lately there existed a spurious 
spirit of national honour which delighted in assuming that everything 
connected with the national literature was superior to anything of cor- 
responding date; and in assigning, often on mere hypothesis, dates 
and titles of antiquity to what was by no means of distant origin. All 
through the eighteenth, and during too much of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, the Celtic public, always easy to be deceived on account of its 
ignorance, believed in many historic myths which have been corrected 
by the progress of modern scholarship and research,—the settlement 
of America; the bardic and Druidic theories; the early genuineness 
of the Zriads; and much of the rubbish which is still brought forward 
and talked about at the Eisteddfodau of Wales. This was the sort of 
stuff palmed off on the public as genuine Welsh literature: indeed, a 
very curious book might be written upon the spuriousness of much 
that was thought to be “ gospel” during the literary Welsh movement 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century. But for ourselves, we 
have no wish to rake up disputes long since dismissed to oblivion, nor 
to place in an invidious light names, which for other services done are 
deservedly honoured by their fellow countrymen. But a similar spirit 
in favour of sham antiquity seems to have beset the Bretons, and, we 

- believe the Irish also. The Bretons are still to be taken in with the 
exploits of King Arthur; and we have lived to see how much roguery 
and folly can be perpetrated under the name of Fenianism. M. Le 
Men, in his paper, censures M. De la Villemarqué for adopting too 
carelessly the absurdities of spurious Breton literature; and even 
accuses him of having ‘‘doctored” certain Breton poems with the 
view of giving them an air of antiquity. Some French savans go still 
further, and declare that the poems known under the name of Barzaz 
Breiz, adopted by M. De la Villemarqué as genuine, are themselves 
only the work of an Armorican M’Pherson. The publication of the 
Popular Songs of Lower Brittany, announced by a competent scholar, 
M. F. M. De Luzel, and the republication of the Catholicon, will, no 
doubt, throw light upon these controverted subjects, and will tend to 
place the study of Armorican literature upon a sounder basis of philo- 
logical criticism. 
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Tue Ancient Customs or Hererorp. By RicHarp Jounson, 
Town Clerk. 


Since the Hereford Meeting this excellent volume has made its 
appearance, and been distributed among the subscribers. It is a book 
of great interest, not only to the inhabitants of that city and the 
county, but to all, as it gives so true and accurate a description of 
medizval habits of trade and government in our ancient corporate 
towns, and especially cities where the ecclesiastic and civic authorities 
came so often in hostile contact. The numerous allusions to Wales 
and Welshmen will give it additional valne.in the eyes of those who 
take an interest in the early history of their own country. While the 
Hereford merchants claimed certain rights of trade in some of the 
Welsh towns, merchants from Wales, even so far as Haverfordwest, 
purchased the privilege of bringing their wares to Hereford. The 
volume itself is extremely well got up as regards the paper and print- 
ing; and, as we believe but few copies remain undisposed of, we 
recommend an early application to the Town Clerk to those who wish 
to add so desirable a book to their libraries. 














